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The Bird in Literature 


ARISTOTLE was the first ornithologist, with a rudimentary 
notion of what science demanded stirring the practical lobe 
of his brain. He was literary, too, in a way; but somehow 
his diction could not suit itself to the glint of gay wings and 
the delicious clamor of avian throats. . It is the misfor- 
tune of science that in all ages its votaries have, for some 
reason, felt bound to avoid an attractive vocabulary and 
luminous phrasing. I have heard the dry little man of 
stuc? specimens snarl critically at Buffon, Wilson and 
Audubon as “ poets and amateur biographers, but not orni- 
thologists, ny dear sir, not ornithologists, in a scientific 
sense.” Of course Prof. Shelfdust feels more friendly to 
Aristotie, considering his contempt of literary elegance. 

The most ancient poets were shy about. the bird in the 
concrete, using it most often as a symbol, or by way of ab- 
stract compariset:; scarcely at all as a thread of the artistic 
fabric, for sentimental emphasis or for decorative effect. 
‘the Greeks were so busy with numsn-nature that they had 
no time for bird-nature; the consciousness of vocal groves, 
of tender egg-tints, of richly-colored plumage, got into their 
poetry by the stingiest process, as if more on account of acci- 
dent than as a result of brimming appreciation. Sappho 
sings of 

’Hpos ayyéhos ivepopavos andwv 
‘“‘ Messenger of Spring, the love-voiced nightingale.” But 
she offered no descriptive stanza from which we can identify 
the bird by plumage, habit, or song-peculiarities, 

Occasionally a bird is glimpsed in the olden epics, dramas, 
odes; but rather grimly than pleasantly, a winged omen; 
seldom as anything more definitely attractive than 


¢ 4 »” ” 
ahimopprvpos tiapos opvis 


a * sea-blue bird of spring,” or kUuatos a&vGos, “bloom 


of the wave,” both certainly incomparable phrases; but the 
first is just as applicable to a half-dozen other birds as to the 
kingfisher; and the second goes well with any shining sea- 
bird skimming the water. Even Theocritus, the unap- 
proachable master of nearly all the “effects” of out-door 
life, gives but meager attention to the ascines, preferring the 
cicada and the grass-hopper to any singer of them all, The 
lizard napping on a stone, the crested lark flitting across a 
field, the ololugon—whatever it was—vociferating in the 
distant thicket, did not get less or more from him than the 
stridulant insect in the tree-top overhead. 

Flowers fared better; the hyacinth, the violet, the lily, 
the rose, not to mention plants of doubtful name, brighten 
and perfume many a song. Birds have some graceful re- 
marks made about them in the Anthology by Satyrus, 
Argentarius, Evenus, Mnasalcas, Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Antipater of Sidon and Arabrus and others. One of the 
most pleasing is a song of the cicada who grumbles because 
the shepherds disturb him, where he swings on the dewy 
foliage, while the birds are not molested. But the Greek 
imagination, sensuous as it was, kept close to the personal, 


































































the physical, human consideration; it was not given to the 
hedge-row and the meadow-tuft; to it the groves furnished 
Muses, Pan, an embodied Love, and, always at hand, a jar 
of wine. The passion for solitude and communion with 
Nature had no adequate voice in ancient literature ; it grad- 
ually gained expression as the art of letters crept westward. 

In Vergil’s Eclogues a bird twinkles or twitters here and 
yonder. 

Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris, etc. 


Horace was not an out-of-doors poet, delightful as are his 
many rural passages. His tastes were bookish, social, critical, 
humorous, satirical; but not sylvan, not arboreal. When 
he strayed in a wild wood he was humming something about 
his sweetheart, and even a savage wolf suddenly appearing 
before him could not break the thread of histune. The 
later Latin poets went further and began to let the birds 
into their verse-cages, as if, feeling the decay of a noble lit- 
erature, they hoped to give it new life from the abounding 
energy and joyous melody of the feathered muses. 
‘* Has per umbras omnis ales plus canora quam putes 

Cantibus vernis strepebat et susurris dulcibus.”’ 

Hebrew writers of old gave forth a few strong bird-notes ; 
but they were not uttered as coming from a fountain opened 
by the vird itself. The cry was human and elementary, as 
for example :-— 

‘« The time of bird-song is here, 
And the turtle’s voice is heard.” 


We are left to guess how the singing sounded. We see 
no flash of rainbow wings, we hear no satin rustle, are told 
of no charming bird-tricks ; all that Solomon cared for was 
the advent of the blooming, cheering, vocal season, when the 
winter was “past, the rain over and gone.” He wished 
most of all to stroll amid the vineyards. ‘There I will give 
thee my loves.” 

In medizeval literature the bird is made a talker, rather 

than a songster. It flourishes in the crude songs of the 
jongleurs as a tattler for the’sake of the tattle ; and when the 
dawn of a new great literary day broke over Italy, it was 
Dante who changed all that and let the songsters loose 
again to be real birds in their ancient native groves. About 
the same time in France the tide was turning, and a little 
later it flowed over all civilized Europe. Suddenly the beauty, 
the melody,the engaging activities and the lovable character of 
birds flashed upon humam imagination as something new 
and marvelous. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in France, with 
great changes in the French language, brought into literature 
that personal note which has ever since been the prevailing 
characteristic of the poetry and the prose written about 
birds. Soin English literature, we find the avian fascination 
strongly voiced by Chaucer, whose fourteenth-century strain 
is taken up by bevies of later poets and passed on down to 
find the matchless rendition of Keats's “ Ode to a Night- 
ingale.” Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and then 

“* All the thickets round about 
Rang to the flutes of Arcady.” 


Bat in sober prose we might as well begin with Gilbert 
White and Buffon, if we are to study the genuine literature 
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of bird-life, although from almost the first Spanish invasion 
of America a notable wave of ornithological interest passed 
over Europe. Adventurers had attractive stories to tell of 
the gorgeous birds seen in Mexico and South America; 
moreover they brought home some specimens well suited to 
support their romantic narratives. Buffon made himself the 
prose-poet of natural history, and his bird-volumes have. never 
been equaled, regarded from the point of view of literary art, 
in the whole range of science. Wilson and Audubon were 
his followers ; but Gilbert White, of Selborne, struck a new 
note and really founded the school, whose greatest genius 
was Thoreau, the school of woodsy literature, of tramping 
and note-taking, of actual observing and reporting with a 
beautiful blending of science and literary art. Jefferies 
catried this movement to its highwater-mark as mere liter- 
ature, and recently in our country Mr. Burroughs, Colonel 
Higginson and others have enriched our out-door library 
with works as delightful almost as the woods, fields and birds 
themselves. 

At present the yearly output of “ bird-books” of one sort 
or another is so large that one must be an enthusiastic 
specialist who would pretend to a knowledge of it. Mr. 
Bradford Torrey, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Wright, Mr. Charles M. 
Skinner, Dr. Charles C, Abbott, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, and 
the list might go on, have written choice books to the sound 
of bird-song and wing-rustle. And we dare not begin speak- 
ing of the ornithologists proper, the Ridgways, the Shu- 
feldts, and the rest, with Dr. Coues apart and distinguished; 
for the woods and the haunts of science are swarming with 
them, and a long shelf in our library sags with their books. 

A swift and somewhat haphazard glance like this over 
the purely literary side of what has been written about birds 
may suggest what a hold the little singers have taken upon 
the very souls of men and women, and what a loss to human 
pleasure the slaughter (annually) of two hundred million 
birds must be! And this terrible sacrifice to trim our 
women’s hats and wraps, 

Maurice THOMPSON. 





Literature 
‘A Dictionary of American Authors” 
By Oscar Fay Adams, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THIS NEW EDITION of Mr, Adams’s Handbook of American 
Authors hardly justifies the change of name. Under the new 
title one might reasonably expect a decidedly more complete 
representation of American writers of greater or less note, 
fuller biographical information, and something like a bibliog- 
raphy of their works. The American biographical diction- 
ary remains to be compiled; shall we ever have one to rival 
the splendid English one started by Leslie Stephen? The 
latter work leaves nothing to be desired as a dictionary of 
English authors ; there seems to be no good reason why a 
similar work might not be profitably entered upon for the 
United States. Meantime, such a handbook as this of Mr. 
Adams is extremely useful, and he deserves the thanks of all 
literary workers and library cataloguers for the pains he has 
taken, in the present edition, to enlarge its scope and bring 
it up to date. The general arrangement is the same as in 
previous editions, there being no attempt at biography, but 
a brief characterization of each writer followed by a list of 
some of his more prominent works, or, in the case of a mi- 
nor writer, a mention of all his published pieces. It must be 


said that the book is singularly free from errors and inac- 
Where there is so much room 


curacies in the book-titles. 
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for mistakes and inadvertencies, they have been avoided 
with rare success, The same seems to be irue of the names 
of the authors, and one concludes that much of this is due 
to the professional knowledge and skill of Mr. Knapp of the 
Boston Public Library, and the literary nicety of Mr. Francis 
H. Allen, both of whom are given credit in the preface for 
assistance, Mr. Allen especially having carefully read all the 
proofs, As to the compiler’s own work, so much can hardly be 
said. No one will care to quarrel with Mr. Adams as to his 
principle of inclusion or exclusion of authors. The delicacy 
of the task is such (especially when the English “ dead-line” 
principle is not applied, but some writers are included whose 
spurs are but just won), that one can hardly be expected to 
draw the line with any more of impartiality and justness of 
estimation that Mr. Adams has shown. 

But there is room for great improvement in matters easily 
within the editor’s control. His literary task was so slight, 
extending only to the preparation of the briefest sort of a 
characterization of each writer, that we might have expected 
the avoidance of such crudities as the following :—“ He 
[George Bancroft] paid much attention to style, but some- 
times erred in regard to over-ornament” (p. 17); “ His 
theories embodied in the tale ‘ Looking Backward ’ have been 
very widely read” (p. 24); Anthony Benezet, “ whose tracts 
on slavery first aroused the attention of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force to the subject” (p. 25); Peter Bulkeley’s “one work 
ee is a ponderous series of sermons notable for its in- 
tellectual vigor (p. 43)”; ‘ Don’t (1883), a small volume of 
social negations” (p. 43). These examples, coming from one 
small portion of the book, give evidence of a prevailing lack 
of literary finish, which is the more to be regretted in a book 
likely to be used extensively in educational institutions. 
Another serious defect is the almost entire lack of arrange- 
ment in the titles cited. As often as otherwise the latest 
‘book is mentioned first, and dates are affixed to almost none. 
While a careful bibliography of each writer is too much to 
expect of this handbook even now that it appears as a “dic- 
tionary of authors,” one might hope for something like a 
chronological arrangement of the titles given and the assign- 
ment of dates in all important cases. 

The more mechanical part of Mr. Adams’s work might 
also be improved. In some cases the list of books cited 
follows the sketch of the writer without any connecting words. 
This would have been a good practice if carried throughout 
the work, but in numerous places there is a generally awk- 
ward use of some such phrase as “ His writings include ” or 
- are among his writings.” Space is thus wasted which 
might have been employed in extending the abbreviations for 
the places of birth, and for publishers’ names, both of which 
are given in abbreviations which can often be interpreted only 
by reference to the key prefixed to the book. After each 
writer’s name appears this very short abbreviation followed 
‘by dates, as ‘‘ Ames, Lucia True, V. #.,1856—. A Bos- 
ton writer.” The meaning is that she was Jorn in New 
Hampshire, and the well-recognized initial letter 4. should 
have been prefixed to the date, and d. to the date of death 
‘where that is given. 

As to matters of fact the notices are generally correct, but 
some errors have crept in, as must be the case where so much 
ground is covered. We notice that William L. Gage is spoken 
of as a Unitarian minister of Hartford, and Charles Loring 
Brace as a “ noted clergyman and philanthropist.” On the 
whole, however, this is a very useful handbook, and its ex- 
cellence at some points only enhances our regret that under 
its new name it was not made a more worthy guide to Ameri- 
-can literature. 








*¢ William the Silent’’ 
By Frederic Harrison. The Macmillan Co. 
THIS BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, Stadtholder of Holland, etc., appears in the 
series of Foreign Statesmen. The writer was thus limited 
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to the space of about two hundred and fifty pages set for the 
other volumes, and most admirably has he succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulties of this limitation. Mr. Harrison 
has told a clear story of the life of the founder of the Dutch 
Republic, touching graphically on the changes and develop- 
ment of his character and giving a distinct picture of the 
very complicated political situation which existed at the 
epoch of the revolt of the Netherlands against Spanish mis- 
rule. An apt adjective is often used so nicely that a definite 
impression is at once conveyed to the reader—an impres- 
sion that would require a page or two of description in the 
hands of a less skilfyl writer. 

More discriminating in his judgments than Mr. Motley 
and somewhat less unstinted in his admiration of his hero, 
Mr. Harrison still gives substantially the same picture of the 
Dutch statesman as that given by the American historian. 
It must not be inferred, however, that he has used Motley’s 
material. He has gone to the sources, and his versions of 
letters and documents are all fresh translations, and excel- 
lently done. But the general tone -is similar, inasmuch as 
the author’s sympathies are with the school of the Dutch 
and English Protestants (some qualifications being made) 
and not at all with that of the modern Belgian Catholic 
writers, of whom Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove is the most 
fair-minded and able representative. 

In one point only has he imitated this school—that is, in 
the title he has given to his biography; and here he finds 
support in the example of Motley, who certainly meant no 
disrespect in his use of the epithet “the silent.” The ap- 
pellation as misapplied to William of Nassau was practically 
impressed upon the modern world by M. Gachard when he 
published “ La Correspondance de Guillaume /e Zaciturne.” 
This eminent archivist was worthy to be followed in nearly 
all respects, but not in this. 

Dutch historians resent, almost bitterly, the use of the 
term. Prof. Fruin, whose valuable opinions on the history 
of Holland are, unfortunately, too little known outside of 
his country, says that “ the silent” was an opprobrious nick- 
name applied to the Prince by his later enemies and prob- 
ably never known to his contemporaries. Granvelle is 
usually accredited with its invention. If he ever used it, it 
is urged that it was in too derogatory a manner to justify its 
adoption by the patriot’s admirers. But Fruin’s own opin- 
ion is that the epithet never emanated from the Cardinal, 
and only crept into usage from the Latin: of Strada, evi- 
dently quoting from Van Meteren who, it turn, probably 
misquotes from an anonymous pamphlet issued in 1574, 
“ De Ontleding van Pandora.” 

Mr. Harrison has evidently not questioned the acceptance 
ofthe term. He not only uses “ Silent” in his title, but re- 
peats the story of the name having been applied to the 
Prince of Orange from the fact that he made no comment 
when, on a hunting party in the forest of Vincennes in 1559, 
Henry II casually revealed tohim Philip II.’s plans for sup- 
pressing Protestanism in the Netherlands—an oft-told tale 
without sure basis. 

There és weight in a name. Indeed, that is all of a six- 
teenth century leader or foreign statesman destined to rest 
permanently in the minds of the majority of readers; and it 
is a pity that this ungrateful adjective should be perpetuated in 
the most charming, compact and readable narrative of a mem- 
orable struggle for national existence, and of a memorable 
man, that has yet been given to the English world, 

Especial value is added to the little volume by complete 
biographical tables showing the status of the descendants of 
William of Nassau in the family of European sovereigns. 
These are wholly original and very cleverly done, as the 
tables are not barren family-trees, but contain much in- 
formation about individuals. In fact, a condensed yet 
graphic history of a ramified royal house is presented as in a 
nutshell. A bibliography also is added, as well as a short 
sketch of the portraits of the hero. 
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Walt Whitman Letters and ‘‘ Leaves’’ 

1. Calamus. Letters to Peter Doyle. By Walt Whitman. Boston: 
Laurens Maynard. 2, Leaves of Grass, By Walt Whitman. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 

THE PUBLISHING of the letters (1) addressed by Whitman to 
Peter Doyle is justified by the fact that they throw all the 
light that is needed upon the poet’s friendships with younger 
men, and upon that section of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” called 
‘* Calamus” in which he celebrates “the manly love of 
comrades.” The sentiment in question, depending on a 
semi-physical attraction, is common among boys, young men 
of the working class, who can be considered as grown-up 
boys, and, as we are told by travellers, among savages. These 
letters show Whitman to have been one of the few in whom 
this feeling lives on into mature years; he seems to have 
been always attracted by, and attractive to, young men. 
The recipient of these letters was a young Confederate sol- 
dier, who, being paroled in Washington, became a car-con- 
ductor, and in that capacity first encountered Whitman, 
whose habit of conversing at every opportunity with men of 
that class is wellknown. A friendship sprang up between 
the two; Whitman became the younger man’s banker, ad- 
viser and teacher, and in his various absences from Wash- 
ington, appears to have corresponded with him regularly. 
In an interview with Doyle, prefixed to the letters, will be 
found a few anecdotes of the “good, gray poet,” and of 
Presidents Garfield and Grant. 

‘*Garfield and Walt were very good friends,’’ Doyle says. 
‘‘ Garfield had a large manly voice; we would be going along the 
Avenue together—Walt and me—and we would hear Garfield's 
salutation at the rear. He always signalled Walt with the cry, 
‘ After all, not to create only!’ When we heard that we always 
knew who was coming. Garfield would catch up, and they would 
enter into a talk; I would fall back sometimes. They spoke of 
books mainly, but of every other earthly thing also. Often they 
would not get through, the first run, and would go up and down 
the Avenue several times together—I was out of it.” 


Doyle could not comprehend Whitman’s literary aspira- 
tions; his notion of “ Leaves of Grass” was that it is “a 
great mess of crazy talk and hard words all tangled up with- 
out sense or meaning” (the words are Whitman’s); but, 
from conversations during long tramps and rides on stage- 
coach tops, he gained the impression that Whitman aimed 
to put a real human being, for once, into a book, and a rep- 
resentative American, at that. That such was actually 
Whitman’s aim, and the whole of it, there is no reason to 
doubt. On religious matters, he expressed himself exactly 
as would nine Americans in ten. He disliked forms and 
ceremonies—having, it appears, no sense of their symbolic 
and emotional value; but held the same unreasoning, tra- 
ditional belief in God and a hereafter that is the common 
faith of our people. 

In the letters Whitman dwells frequently on the sights he 
most enjoyed ; the crowds in Broadway, and the rivers as 
seen from the pilot-house of a ferryboat. There is an inter- 
esting description of a torchlight procession, of which he 
says, “I always enjoy seeing the city let loose and on the 
rampage, as it was last night to the fullest extent.” From 
Providence, R. I., he sends an account of a visit to some 
wealthy friends—*‘a family of young ladies and children, a 
hot supper, a tip-top room, etc., etc..—so you see, Pete, 
your old man is in clover.” 

«* Evenings and meal times I find myself thrown amidst a mild, 
pleasant, society, really intellectual, composed largely of educated 
women, some young, some not so young, everything refined and 
polite, zo¢ disposed to small talk, conversing in earnest on profound 
subjects, but with a moderate, rather slow tone and in a kind 


of conc li manner—-delighting in this sort of conversation 
and ing their evenings till late in it. I take a hand in, for 
a change. I find it entertaining, as I say for noveliy’s sake, for 


a week or two—but I know very well that 
mé. It is all first rate, good and smart, 
bookish for a free old hawk like me.” 


would be enough for 
but too constrained and 
(From the next letter. it 
‘«The truth 


appears that the ice of bookishness had broken.) 
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is, Peter, that I am here at the present time mainly in the midst 
of female women, some of them young and jolly, and meet them 
most every evening in company, and the way in which this aged 
party comes up to the scratch and cuts out the youthful parties 
and fills their hearts with envy is absolutely a caution. You 
would be astonished, my son, to see the brass and coolness and 
the capacity of flirtation and carrying on with the girls—I would 
never have believed it of myself.”’ 

There is frequent mention throughout the letters of the 
physical pleasures of eating, bathing and taking the air. 
Whitman seems to have passed much of his time in this way. 
But his pleasure in these matters seems to have been dif- 
ferent from the Englishman’s mere sense of comfort, more 
esthetic. 

Whitman lived in Camden near the yards of the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, and got much comfort out of the 
‘* puffing and blowing whisking and squealing ” of 
the locomotives. In an account of a trip to Colorado, un- 
dertaken in 1879, there is mention of a visit to a mining- 
camp where the rough bullion bars were piled up out of 
doors like hay cocks. “ So it is,” he moralizes; “a few make 
great strikes, like the prizes in a lottery, but most are blanks.” 
Still there is never any complaint of this inequality, for 
Whitman was too.good an American, too thorough a be- 
liever in his country as it is, to dream of a social revolution. 
In his old age he came to see that his notion of erecting 
“ Camaraderie” into an institution was a mistake. His 
dream of the future was that of most of his contemporaries 
—the gradual extension of the American system to the rest 
of the world. That the world might evolve in some other 
direction and carry America with it, was a possibility which 
he never considered. 

A new edition of “ Leaves of Grass” (2) must be added to 
the list of volumes which show that the interest in Whitman's 
writings is not subsiding. It is prettily bound with a decor- 
ative design in green and gold, and is, in many respects, an 
improvement on any preceding edition. 





*¢Hawthorne’s First Diary ”’ 
With an Account of Its Discovery and Loss. By Samuel T. Pickard. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

A CONTROVERSY rather needless has been raised over the 
question if the fragmentary diaries published by Mr. Pickard 
(the biographer of Whittier, and former editor of the Port- 
land Zranscript), as written by Hawthorne when a boy of 
15, living in the Maine woods, are genuine or forged. There 
is nothing improbable in the story of the blank-book pre- 
sented by Hawthorne’s uncle, Richard Manning, to his 
nephew in 1816, with the advice that he write his thoughts 
in it, “ some every day, in as good words as he can”; it was 
what fathers and mothers and uncles were everywhere doing 
at that period. Exactly such advice was given to Bronson 
Alcott by his Connecticut mother, a few years earlier, and 
his following it led to that immense journalizing of Alcott’s 
thoughts and readings, whose diaries now fill scores of 
volumes in his grandson’s library at Concord. Nor are the 
extracts sent by William Sims from Virginia to Portland for 
newspaper publication, anything more or less than the boy 
Hawthorne would naturally and easily write. On the other 
hand, what motive for inventing such diaries, and making 
them so artless and probable in their incidents and senti- 
ments? Tnere might be a motive for forging the fragment 
of a romance by Hawthorne, in the hope that a credulous 
world might become as much interested as in the Shakespeare- 
Bacon puzzle; but to forge these childish records would 
require talent as remarkabie, and with no great hope of 
interesting people in the work when counterfeited. 

We may well apply here the Yankee schooiboy’s question, 
“‘ If A-s-h-a doesn’t spell Asia, what in thunder doos it spell?” 
If Hawthorne, who was in those wildwood scenes of Ray- 
mond, on Sebago Lake, did not write these ndive and char- 
acteristic journals, who did? They explain some of the odd 
names he used in his earlier fictions; they show how he may 
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have gathered so intimate a knowledge of rural life at a dis- 
tance from maritime Salem; and they supply a space other- 
wise blank in his intellectual history. They even add a 
tinge of romance to what was already romantic in his child- 
hood and youth; and this addition which Mr. Pickard’s 
mysterious correspondent yives—an African descendant of 
one of the oldest, strictest, and most clerical of New England 
Puritan families, associating in childish equality with the 
recluse, aristocratic lad of genius, going fishing with him, 
listening to his boyish verses and ghost-stories, and remain- 
ing his acquaintance in manhood,—is itself a quaint and 
wizard touch, quite in keeping with the magician of the 
“Twice Told Tales.” The fact that the diary was secretly 
taken from its forgotten repository at the Manning house in 
Maine, as would seem to be the case, would account for the 
reluctance of its custodian to let it go out of his hands. In 
short, the whole story hangs well together, and can be more 
_easily explained as a tissue of fact, perhaps mended here and 
there with invention, than as a cool forgery. 

{t is a fact, though not very widely published, that Haw- 
thorne not only took no pains to collect many of his earlier 
and scattered sketches and tales, but actually suppressed 
them, and refused to recognize them as the children of his 
brain, There are five or six of this sort which Hawthorne’s 
intimate friend, Ellery Channing, has identified or conjec- 
‘turally ascribed (with much probability) to Hawthorne. 
Some of these are well worth publishing as studies in the 
«‘ growth of a poet’s mind,” as Wordsworth termed his ver- 
sified autobiography, ‘The Prelude”; otliers as real curiosi- 
ties of American literature. ‘ Hawthorne's First Diary,” as 
Mr. Pickard entitles his little book, has both these merits, 
and the world owes him acknowledgments for publishing it. 





Sixty Years of English Literature 
Victorian Literature. By Clement K,. Shorter, Dodd, Mead & Co, 


Mr, SHorTER predisposes the American reader in favor of 
his handbook of Victorian literature by his evident partiality 
for America and her writers. The very lines that usher in 
the book are taken from Walt Whitman :— 

** Births have brought us richness and variety, 
And other births will bring us richness and variety ; 
I do not call one greater and one smaller ; 
That which fills its place is equal to any.” 

Mr. Shorter ne doubt intended these lines to be the key- 
note of his book, but he would be more than human if he 
did not express a preference now and again. You cannot 
place giants and dwarfs side by side and make believe that 
you think them of the same height. In some instances, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Shorter has mistaken the dwarfs for the 
giants, and vice-versa. In his introduction he says that it 
was his intention to devote a chapter to sixty years of Amer- 
ican literature, but as he had paid only one visit to the 
United States, and that a short one, he could only write of 
it as seen through English eyes. That, he admits, is to see 

. much of it; for he adds that “few Americans realize the 
enormous influence which the literature of their own land 
has had upon this ccuntry.” He thinks it probable that the 
most-read poet in England during the sixty years under dis- 
cussion was Longfellow, and the most-read novel “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” ‘ Among people who claim to be distinctly 
literary,” he adds, “ Hawthorne has been all but the favorite 
novelist, Washington Irving not the least popular of essay- 
ists, and Emerson the most invigorating moral influence.” 
After reading all this, what rightminded American could 
regard Mr. Shorter’s book with any but prejudiced eyes? 
The politician who looks down upon the writerof mere books 
‘with unconcealed scorn will have to acknowledge that, after 
all, literature does something to cultivate pleasant inter- 
-Mational relations. 

Although Mr, Shorter would like us to think, and would 
himself like to believe, that he has approached his subject as 
Mr. Zangwill wrote his paragraphs of glittering criticism for 
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The Pall Mali Magazine and The Critic—that is, “without 
prejudice,”—such will not prove to be the case. Where he 
has wanted to speak his mind he has spoken it; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of Mr. Swinburne, who, “arch democrat 
and arch rebel though he may have been,” was the “only 


possible successor to Lord Tennyson as Poet Laureate.” In 


writing of Charlotte Bronté he has shown a singular reti- 
cence considering his long and strong prejudice in favor of 
that gifted writer ; but when it comes to Emily Bronté, he 
boldly says that “ her best verse is perhaps the greatest ever 
written by a woman.” But that is not all. ‘“* Last Lines’ 
and ‘ The Old Stoic’ will rank with the finest poetry in our 
literature ”! 

Mr. Shorter tells us in his preface that he has “ endeav- 
ored to say as little as possible about living poets and novel- 
ists,” and he has succeeded, particularly in the case of Mr. 
Kipling. Though his book is sufficiently “up to date” 
to chronicle the death of Mrs. Oliphant, it mentions, of all 
Mr, Kipling’s writings, only the “* Barrack-Room Ballads,” 
which were published in 1892. It would, however, be ask- 
ing too much to ask perfection. “Victorian Literature,” 
take it for all in all, is a useful and interesting handbook. 





‘¢ The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome’’ 
A Companion Book for Students and Travelers, By Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tuis volume is packed with interesting information, set 
forth with a certain vivacity of style that we have come to 
consider characteristic of Professor Lanciani’s writings. He 
has blended the topographical and chronological methods of 
presentation, making the reader acquainted with the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome both as they stood in relation to one 
another and as they appeared at different periods, The 
maps are numerous, and of unusual merit. - They are based 
upon Professor Lanciani’s detail map of Rome (scale 1: 1000) 
in forty-six sheets, which is still in course of publication. Of 
the four books into which the work is divided, the first is de- 
voted to the physical environment of the early Romans and 
the more general features of Roman topography; the second 
treats of the Palatine hill, and the third of the Forum, the 
Sacred way and the Capitoline hill, while the fourth book 
deals with the parts of the city not previously described, fol- 
lowing the order of the Regions of Augustus. The statements 
of fact are generally in accord with the latest conclusions of 
scholars, and bibliographical notes direct the reader to fuller 
sources in case he wish@s to pursue the subject further. 

One rises from the perusal of the volume more than ever 
impressed with the extent of the changes that have come 
over the aspect of the Eternal City in the last quarter of a 
century. The Rome of 1870 was essentially the Rome of 
Sixtus V. Under this pontiff the last of a great series of 
architectural features was added, and after his death, in 1590, 
an air of drowsy meditation settled down upon the city. 
Now and then political changes disturbed the atmosphere of 
repose for a season, but generally the sojourner in Rome 
found himself out of the currents of the world’s progress. In 
the buildings that lined the narrow and crooked streets, 
elements of ancient, medizval and early modern construc- 
tion were oddly intermingled. In all parts of the city you 
could see, jostling one another, ecclesiastics of the different 
orders, peasants in the picturesque garb of the country, and 
pilgrims from all lands. You could never shake off the feel- 
ing that you were in an ecclesiastical metropolis; in place of 
the hustle and din of commerce one heard the voice of chant- 
ing and prayer. The ruins were in many cases thickly over- 
grown with vegetation; whether standing in the open, or in 
the midst of the quaint life of the city, they seemed in en- 
tire harmony with their surroundings. This was the Rome 
that stirred the soul of Goethe, inspired Madame de Staél, 
kindled the fancy of Shelley, and roused Byron to an ecstacy 
of melancholy reflection. Such was the city that charmed 
Dickens, and cast a spell over the genius of Hawthorne. 





But this Mecca of cultured spirits, this paradise of artists and 
poets, was ill-suited to be the capital of a vigorous and pro- 
gressive nation, which was entering upon a career of consti- 
tutional development in the full blaze of nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. 

It is by no means surprising that new Italy from the be- 
ginning aimed to make Rome the centre of her political 
life. When this aim was attained, the inevitable happened. 
With the introduction of a secular administration and the 
establishment of railway connections with the rest of Italy, 
Rome began to lose her most striking characteristics. The 
population increased rapidly; it has doubled since 1870. 
The demand for living accommodations during the first few 
years of the new régime led to an era of real estate specula- 
tion and of hurried building that might fairly be compared 
with the “boom” of the most inflated western town. In 
addition, an extensive system of public improvements was 
projected and has been heroically carried out. Broad, 
straight streets have been cut through the most crowded 
parts of the city, the bed of the Tiber has been widened and 
deepened, parks have been laid out, and in external features 
Rome has come to look more like Paris than like the city of 
Pius IX. The ruins, though denuded of vegetation, seem 
quite out of place in the midst of the obtrusive newness. 

This rapid destruction of pontifical Rome has not been 
accomplished without numerous and impassioned protests. 
We can not here discuss the question whether, from the 
political or the economic point of view, the interests of hu- 
manity have been sufficiently promoted to justify the changes 
which have been made, the effect of which is felt far beyond 
the bounds of the city; but it may freely be granted that in 
one respect these changes have been of incalculable interest 
and value. The public and private building operations, and 
the special excavations stimulated by them, have cleared up 
innumerable obscure points in the topography, arts and life 
of ancient Rome. From the scientific point of view it is 
fortunate that this thorough working-over of the soil of the 
city came so late; for only since the beginning of the present 
century has the study of Roman archeology been placed 
upon a sound and satisfactory basi3. The portions of the 
site of ancient Rome which have escaped examination are 
now reduced within comparatively narrow limits. It is pos- 
sible to locate and restore many of the buildings with a cer- 
tainty hardly dreamed of by the older topographers. But 
research has gone further still, and beneath the foundations 
of Imperial and Republican Rome has unearthed relics not 
merely of the Regal period but even of a still earlier, préhis- 
toric life. It is interesting—though not so startling as it 
would have been ten years ago—to see the origin of the 
Palatine city illustrated by the plan of a marsh-town (tena- 
mara) in the valley of the Po and by a plan of Autemne, 
which was among the first of Rome’s rivals to suffer de- 
struction. 

The views of Professor Lanciani in regard to the popula- 
tion of Rome are conservative. He quotes with approval 
the conclusion of Beloch that, if we take into consideration 
both the number of those who received grain from the public 
treasury at the beginning of the Empire, and the area of the 
city, ““we cannot stray very far from the truth if we adopt 
for Rome and the Campagna the number of about 1,000,000 ; 
for Rome inclosed by walls, that of 800,000.” This seems 
modest when compared with the earlier estimates of two or 
even four millions; but Beloch reminds us that up to the 
beginning of the present century no modern capital possessed 
a million inhabitants. We are not surprised to find our 
author in agreement with Professor Huelsen regarding the 
unreliability of the statistics given by the curious descrip- 
tions of Rome dating from the fourth century. He directs 
especial attention to Huelsen's calculations of the seating 
capacity of the Coliseum and the Circus Maximus, accord- 
ing to which the number of seats in the Coliseum could 
hardly have exceeded 45,000 (instead of 87,000),while the Cir- 
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cus Maximus instead of 485,000 seated spectators (incorrectly 
given on p. 91 as 385,000), could in reality accommodate 
only about 150,000, 

To make a volume that would be equally useful as a hand- 
book for the tourist in Rome and as a manual for the student 
away from Rome was certainly no easy task. Professor 
Lanciani has succeeded well, and has placed both the student 
and the traveler under obligation. The book is unusually 
attractive in its make-up, but marred by several exasperat- 
ing typographical errors, as B. Cc. instead of a. D. (p. 93) and 
1780 for 1870 (p. 94). 





‘The Kentuckians’’ 
By John Fox, Jr. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Harper & Bros, 

IT 1s difficult to decide whether the matter or the manner 
of this book deserves the greater praise. The novelist and 
teller of short stories who selects a certain small section of 
his country for special treatment, so often drops into trivial- 
ity of theme, so frequently neglects the eternal humannature 
at the root, to devote himself with endless patience to the 
dialect and peculiarities of manner and custom on the sur- 
face, that this tale of strong men assumes an importance 
that places it beyond the ranks of local tales to which it 
might be thought to belong, and makes it part of the greater 
literature that is of the world. There are small minds and 
provincial men and women everywhere, and they, unhappily, 
mostly attract the local chronicler; for realism but too often 
considers itself only concerned with what is obvious and of 
everyday occurrence, whereas to him who looks below the 
surface there is grandeur of soul in the smallest hamlet, the 
international aristocracy of mind and character in the ob- 
scurest corner of the land: witness the writers of the modern 
Scotch school. Such clear-seeing provincial tellers of tales 
there are many among us. The list is a long one, beginning 
with Bret Harte, and not concluding with Miss Jewett and 
Miss Wilkins, as we may now add Mr. Fox to it. The great- 
est of them all is Rudyard Kipling, who has taken all the 
world for his province, and even the animal kingdom. But 
then, he stands alone. 

Interesting as is the subject-matter of Mr. Fox's story, we 
think that, after all is said, his method is still more so. His 
picture of the Kentucky mountaineer, with his limitations 
and foibles, his feuds and strength of character, is not painted 
with littlé dabs of trivial detail. It stands there, in bold 
strokes, like a portrait by Frans Hals, convincing, informing, 
because it is not the minor differences, but the great, inspiring 
similitude to all mankind, upon which he lays stress ; and 
we learn to see the type’s affinity to the well bred Kentucki- 
an of the blue-grass and the “settlemints,” because at heart 
all men are one, be they good or evil. The story is inter- 
esting for its plot, for the information it gives, and for the 
manner in which it is written—witness the descriptions of 
nature, which form so perfect a background to the moods of 
the characters and yet are complete in themselves. This 
careful method shows itself, also, in the sparing psychologi- 
cal analysis, so deftly introduced only where it is needed, 
not for its own sake, but for that of a well-rounded whole. 
We may fail to see the exceptional chivalry of the duel - 
scene ; we are of the North, where one is wont to stay his 
hand against a disabled enemy ; but we feel that in that 
place and in those circumstances the action of both contest- 
ants must have made the impression it did make because 
the author has taught us to appreciate the people and their 
code. 

Mr. Fox is a writer of great promise. He has the gift of 
story-telling, and the will to make his work technically per- 
fect. Meanwhile, without looking forward to the future, we 
can truthfully state that “The Kentuckians ” is an excellent 
story for those who read for amusement, and well worthy of 
the attention of the students of our much-discussed Ameri- 
can literature. 










































































































Mr. AUBREY DE VERE 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s ‘‘ Recollections ’’ 
New York: Edward Arnold. 


THE ‘‘ RECOLLECTIONS of Aubrey de Vere”’ is a comely 
volume which in the preface. he explains is not an autobiography, 
‘*with which the world has little concern,” but an account of 
persons and places which have amused or interested himself, and 
‘*may amuse or interest others also.” In the opening chapters 
we get entertaining sketches of Irish life seventy years or more 
ago, its rural sports, its duelling, the ‘‘ merry misery ” of the poor, 
the movem:nt for Catrolic emancip ition, with many capital stories 
of native wit and humor. Farther on we have graphic portraits of 
Gerald Griffin, William Rowan Hamilton, Daniel O'Connell, Sir 
Henry Taylor (with whom the author traveled on the continent, 
chiefly in Italy, in 1843-44), Cardinals Newman and Manning, 
and others, with slighter reminiscences of many men eminent in 
literature and politics, both in Ireland and in England. Tours in 
Scotland and Switz:rland are described ; and the great Irish famine 
of 1846-50 furnishes material for a lo 1g and thrilling chapter. 
The author's father and grandfather were both poor country gentle- 
men, and the father was, like himself, a poet. Father and son 
were admirers and friends of Wordsworth, of whom we get inter- 
esting glimpses. It is characteristic of the Cumberland poet that 
he preferred his native mountains to the Alps, because the latter 
are so often covered with mist; and Sir Henry Taylor emphatically 
indorses Wordsworth's opinion. 

During his first visit to Switzerland (in 1839) he traveled much 
on foot, and had some perilous adventures. Reaching Brienz 
one day after a long walk, he determined to press on to Interlaken 
the same evening after dinner, but with the approach of night he 
found the way rough as well as dark. He had blundered into an 
abandoned path on the wrong side of the lake, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, a violent thunderstorm came on. He fellintoa stream 
which was crossed only by a plank, and finally lost the path en- 
tirely. After groping about for a time he had to lie down from 
utter weariness; then, somewhat rested, he stumbled on, and soon 
saw a light in a lonely chalet, the mas‘er of which guided him to 
Interlaken, where he arrived at half past one in the morning. 

At Nap'es in 1843 he was particularly impressed with ‘‘ the 
marvellous proficiency which its inhabitants had attained in the 
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art of thieving.”” He received this warning on one occasion :— 
‘* Do you chance to have a hollow tooth stuffed with gold? If so, 
do not yawn in the street! Some one will whip the gold out of it, 
and be off before you have time to close your mouth!” He tells 
the story of a man who in a Neapolitan crowd thought he felt 
some one fumbling at his pocket, and, missing his watch, chased 
the fellow through streets and alleys until he overtook him and 
demanded the watch, which was promptly surrendered. Theman 
thrust the watch into his pocket and dismissed the supposed rogue 
with a parting kick. On returning to the hotel he found his watch 
in his room where he had accidentally left it when going out. He 
intended to make efforts to find the owner of the other watch, but 
an Italian friend said to him :—‘* Do not trouble yourself about that. 
The watch is a gold watch, and the owner must be a gentleman. 
He will neither claim the watch, nor accept it back, for that would 
be to confess he had run away, thinking his assailant was mad, as 
all Englishmen are supposed to be by our ignorant people here.” 
The story has been told of more than one locality, but this ending 
of it is new to us, 

Our author prints part of his ‘‘ Farewell to Naples” which ex- 
presses his disgust for the city, but is chiefly noteworthy for what 
seems to be a preposterous misprint. It begins thus:— 

‘*From her whom genius never yet inspired, 
Nor virtue raised, nor pulse heroic fired; 
From her who, in the grand historic page, 
Mountains one barren blank from age to age; 
¢ * * * om od 
We part, forth issuing through her closing gate, 
With unreverting faces, not ingrate.” 

Mountains,”’ we suspect, should be ‘‘ Maintains.” Elsewhere 
we note sundry slips of the type, especially in foreign proper 
names; but altogether the book is deserving of a respectable place 
among personal records of its class. Its worst fault is the lack of 
an index. 





Prof. Knight on Tennyson 


PROF. KNIGHT contributed to a recent number of Blackwood's 
an article on Tennyson which contains many reminiscences and 
anecdotes of the poet. Of the Laureate as he appeared in 1890, 
he gives this portrait :— 

‘* His aged lookimpressed me. There was the keen eagle eye; 
and, although the glow of youth was gone, the strength of age 
was in its place. The lines of his face were like the furrows in 
the stem of a wrinkled oak-tree; but his whole bearing disclosed 
a latent strength and nobility, a reserve of power, combined with 
a most courteous grace of manner. I was also struck by the 
négligé air of the man, so different from that of Browning and 
Arnold or Lowell. He soon threw aside his picturesque cloak, 
and laid down his broad-brimmed hat upon the table.” 

Tennyson’s powers as a talker are described negatively in this 
wise :-— 

‘«] have said that the conversational power of Tennyson struck 
me quite as much as his poetry had done for forty years. To ex- 
plain this, I must compare it with some of his contemporaries. It 
was not like the meteoric flashes and fireworks of Carlyle’s talk; 
which sometimes dazzled as much as it instructed; and it had not 
that torrent-rush in which Carlyle so often indulged. It was far 
more restrained. It had neither the continuousness nor the range 
of Browning’s many-sided conversation; nor did it possess the 
charm of the ethereal visionariness of Newman’s. It lacked the 
fullness and the consummate sweep cf Mr. Ruskin’s talk; and it 
had neither the histcric range and brilliance of Dean Stanley's, nor 
the fascinating subtlety—the elevation and the depth combined— 
of that of the late F. D. Maurice.” 

A more definite idea of his conversation is given in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘*But it was clear as crystal, and calm as well as clear. 
It was terse and exact, precise and luminous. Not a word 
was wasted, and every phrase was suggestive. Tennyson did 
not monopolize conversation. He wished to know what other 
people thought. * * * His appreciation of other workers be- 
longing to his time was remarkable. Neither he nor Browning 
disparaged their contemporaries, as Carlyle so often did, when he 
spotted their weaknesses, and put them in the pillory. From first 
to last, Tennyson seemed to look sympathetically on all good 
work, and hz had a special veneration for the strong silent think- 
ers and workers,” 
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The Lounger 

MR; KIPLING must have Gypsy blood in his veins; he is always 
folding his tent and silently stealing away. Scarcely had he built 
him a home.among the hills of Vermont than he closed its doors 
and returned to England, where he took a house at Torquay, only 
to leave it after a short time for Rottingdean. Now he has turned 
his back upon the latter place, and is about to make a tour in South 
Africa. S:uth Africa is to be congratulated, for it will soon take 
a permanent place in fiction. Among rare books recently sold at 
Sotheby's, by the way, was Mr. Kipling’s ‘* The City of Dreadful 
Night,” published in 1891, and suppressed because the title had 
been used before by James Thomson. This suppressed work, 

_ issued at 15., fetched 3/. 12s. at auction. 
a) 


THE DEDICATION of Mr. John Fox’s new novel, ‘‘ The Ken- 
tuckians,”’ as givén in the book, ‘is not the dedication written by 
the author. Here is the form as it is printed, and opposite is the 
form as the author intended it to be printed :—- 


. In the beok. What the author wrote. 
To To 
My FATHER My FATHER 
AND AND 
My FaTHEr’s KENTUCKIANS. My FATHERS— 
KENTUCKIANS. 


In other words, Mr. Fox meant to dedicate his book to his father, 
his grandfathers and his great-grandfathers on both sides, who 
were all Kentuckians. The error was a typographical one. 

5) 


Mr. C. E. NORTON, in a note to Lowell’s poem ‘‘ On a Bust of 
General Grant,” says:—‘‘ This poem is the last, so far as is known, 
written by Mr. Lowell. He laid it aside for revision, teaving two 
verses incomplete.’’ The verses in question, with Mr. Norton’s 
admirable emendations, occur respectively in the first and third 
stanzas. There is, however, a third incomplete verse, which seems 
to have escaped Mr. Norton’s notice—the seventh verse of the 
fifth stanza :— 

‘‘ That was to do; in his master-grip.” 
. A word of one syllable is very obviously lacking here. The 
suggestion is sent to me, by a distinguished poet, that the verse 
should read :-— 
' ‘* That was to do; in his [firm] master-grip.” 
>) 


‘* APROPOS OF your amusing notice of the struggles of a San 
Francisco writer with that unpoetic ‘biped,’ the cow,” writes a 
Chicago reader who keeps a scrap-book:— ‘‘A Kansas farmer 
recently advertised his ‘ gazelle-eyed’ Jersey as ‘an excellent per- 


former at the pail’!”’ 
a) 


ANOTHER FAMILIAR legend has been relegated to the limbo of 
the untrue, and it is a question if there will be anything left for the 
next generation to pin its faith to. This time it is the ‘* Prisoner 
of Chillon,” beloved of, and quoted by, every school-girl. In the 
cell where the ‘‘ Prisoner’’ languished so long, there was shown a 
circle worn ix the stones by his feet in walking round and round a 
pillar to which he was chained. M. Vuillet, one of the members 
of the Grand Conseil of Vaud, was horrified to find that in repaving 
the cell, the ‘‘ Chemin de Bonivard,”’ one of the souvenirs and at- 
tractions of the country, had disappeared. He brought the matter 
before the Council, and was chagrined to learn that the famous 
track had not been made by the captive whom Byron made farnous, 
but had been industriously scraped by successive keepers of Chil- 
lon, who for exhibiting it had received large pourdoires from 
sympathetic ard sentimental tourists. 


co, 
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I RECEIVED A LETTER on Nov. 3 which was addressed to me 
on Aug. 20 and posted on Sept. 29. The wide difference be- 
tween these dates is not a subject of complaint to the postal 
authorities, for the thing appears to have been forwarded and 
delivered without undue delay, It is dated ‘‘ The Spray, tied to 
a'tree, Keeling-Cocos Islands.” Batavia seems to have afforded 
the most convenient lamppost letterbox; and on leaving there my 
correspondent headed for Capetown, and is now well on his way 
down the African coast. Capt. Joshua Slocum is the daring 
skipper who sailed from Boston in 1895, bent upon circumnavi- 
gating the world alone in a little sloop. He touched at Gibraltar, 
recrossed the Atlantic and passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
stopped at Samoa in August, 1896, and reached New South Wales 
in October, 1897. 

se) 

As I HAD NOT HEARD from the circumnavigator before, since 
he sailed, I was surprised at getting his letter—a fact which he 
foresaw. 

‘‘Perhaps you did not expect to get a letter from this little 
kingdom in the sea,” says Capt. S'ocum; ‘‘ but one never knows 
what may happen, or the risk one runs, on the land.. Keeling- 
Cocos is a sirange little world, owned by the first settlers, a Scotch 
family named Cluenis-Ross: Many things here are the reverse 
of what they are in other lands. The women, to use a homely 
phrase, rule the roost. It would dothe soul of the wretched Fuegan 
woman good to see the Keeling lord and master up a cocoanut 
tree!, * *  * TI often think of my conversation with you about 
our thoughts at sea. I am certainly clearer at sea than in a busy 
city ; and the thing most on my mind—the reckoning—has been 
better kept on this voyage than ever before on any ship of mine, 
soever well officered. The Spray has been wonderfully near 
correct in making her land falls, seven times in succession; My 
chronometer is a one-dollar tin clock! * * * Even a lunar 
observation was practically correct. There wasn’t a difference of 
five miles between lunar observation, dead reckoning ard the true 
position of the vessel, assuming the longitude of the Marquesas to 
be correct. I was then forty-three days out and had not lost six 
hours’ rest.”’ 

sg) 


Capt. SLOCUM has a laudable ambition, which comes out in 
the latter part of his letter :—‘‘ New York ladies, I see, are going 
in for yachting. Why not study navigation, too? A lady, in your 
city born, used to stand on deck and take good ‘ sights,’ and work 
them, too, as correctly as anyone could do. My plan is to sail a 
college ship around the world. How | would like to teach young 
people in the science of nautical astronomy! A fine sailing ship 
would be my choice, and she should be a flyer, making steamboat 


“time without the bustle of steam and all its discomforts.” 


as) 
THEREVIEWER of Prof. Brander Matthews's ‘‘ Outlines of Lo- 
cal Color’ in The Critic of Dec. 11, said :—‘‘ Even her most loyal 


admirers must admit that the American metropolis is unlovely to 
look upon, and very badly adapted to serve the ends of dignified 
and gracious living.”” I am not one of the most loyal admirers of 
New York, but even I must admit that she has some very pictur- 
esque features. I am looking out upon one of them as I write. It 
is the General Theological Seminary, and nothing could be more 
restful to the eyes tired with the usual appearance of New York 
streets. The vines that cover this bit of English collegiate archi- 
tecture have shed their leaves, but anything more lovely than 
they were in the gorgeousness of their autumnal foliage, I have 
seldom seen. But even without its covering of vines the building 
is attractive enough, for red brick is a rich, warm color, and when 
you add dormer windows in the roof, and bay-windows with 
leaded glass, and a lovely arched doorway with St. Paul standing 
in a niche over it pointing to the pages of a marble book, and the 
square tower of the chapel pecpirg over all, you have a picture 
that is made complete by a group of undergraduates, in gowns 
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and mortar-boards, hurrying through the broad entrance to the 
chapel in the close beyond. 


‘* WHERE DO YOU GET all this old-world picturesqueness ?”’ the 
doubter asks. To which I triumphantly reply, ‘‘ Within a five 
minutes’ horse- car ride from the Fifth Avenue Hotel,” for Chelsea 
Square fills the block bounded by Ninth and Tenth Avenues and 
Twenty-first and Twentieth Streets. If you do not know this 
corner of New York, I should advise you to make its acquaintance 
without loss of time. The Ninth Avenue and the Twentieth Street 
sides are the most picturesque. Down the latter street are beautiful 
lawns, green even at this time of year. If you are up and about 
by nine o'clock in the morning, you will hear the bells chiming 
from the chapel tower, and you will wonder if you are in New 
York or wandering in some corner of an English cathedral town. 
You will, I regret to say, soon realize where you are, for you will 
hear the elevated railroad trains thundering over your head, if you 
happen to be on the Ninth Avenue side of Chelsea Square. 

eo 

NOR IS ALL of the picturesqueness of this neighborhood 
confined to Chelsea Square; for from my back windows I 
look out upon the graceful clock tower of old St. Peter’s, 
in Twentieth Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues— 
a very old-fashioned and attractive block. Twenty-first Street 
is more ordinary; but Twenty-second Street, particularly be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth Avenues, is quite like an old-world 
Street. Many of the houses are built with what we call Eng- 
lish basements, and some of them show evidences of modern 
taste in the arrangement of their windows and doorways. Going 
farther up, at Twenty-third Street, within a biscuit toss of the 
‘elevated road, is one of the most attractive houses in New York— 
‘one of two or three in the whole city that have driveways to their 
front-doors, A tall iron fence with a hedge behind it keeps out 
‘the vulgar gaze. Mrs. Langtry lived in this house once, but I do 
not know who was its original owner. West of Ninth Avenue is 
the picturesque London Terrace—a row of brownish- yellow houses 
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with front lawns shaded by trees and cut off from the street by 
iron fences, some of them: vine-covered. It would pay any one who 
does not know this part of the city to make it a visit. He would 
hardly realize that he was in New York,-and much less that he was 
within a few minutes’ walk of Madison Square. 


a) 


I HAVE BEEN FORTUNATE in finding some very lovely things to 
look out upon since I have lived in New York. Once I had rooms 
in the twelfth story of a building up-town, where there was noth- 
ing between me and the Statue of Liberty. I could see the green 
hills of Staten Island in the distance when the air was clear; and 
the sunsets over the heights of Hoboken were the delight of my 
evenings when I was fortunate enough to be at home in time to 
see them. Then I moved to another part of town and had the 
Madison Square Tower at all my meals. From my dining-room 
window I had an unobstructed view of this beautiful bit of archi- 
tecture. When there were no clouds in the sky the lovely Diana 
stood sharply out against the blue. When the sun shone upon 
her she looked like burnished gold. But one must not expect an 
unobstructed view for very long in this city of hungry landlords. 
Soon the little house of three stories next to mine was'torn down 
and a five-story flat: house erected upon its site. This not only 
cut off my view of the tower, but it closed up my window as well, 
and so I moved my lares and penates to another quarter of the 
town. 

ee 


THE title of Tolstoi’s new book, to appear soon through the 
Brotherhood Company, will simply be ‘‘ On Art.” Mr. A. Maude, 
who is an intimate personal friend of the great Russian writer, has 
made the translation. This work has not as yet been published 
anywhere. Since its contents are quite removed from politics, it 
will no doubt be permitted by the censor to appear in Russian. 
Tolstoi discysses the whole subject of art, what it should be, in 
contrast with what he regards it as being now. 


a) 
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THE Ricut Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 


As I HAVE already mentioned in this column, Mr. James Bryce 
(whose latest work, ‘‘ Impressions of South Africa,” was reviewed 
on Dec. 4) was so kind as to sit for the photograph reproduced 
herewith, on the occasion of his flying trip to New York, at the 
end of last September. It is a spzaking likeness. 

a) 

M. ADOLPHE BRISSON, who makes pilgrimages to the homes 
of famous contemporaries, has recently ‘‘ dove” Guy de Maupas- 
sant. He got some facts about the author from his mother, and 
this is his account of one of them. During the Franco-Prussian 
war, Maupassant was enrolled and marched against the Prussians. 
He met, in this campaign, the heroine of ‘‘ Boule-de-Suif” and 
** Mademoiselle Fife,’’ who were one and the same person. This 
person, it seems, died lately in want. This gives M. Brisson an 
opportunity for a little moralising on the sadness of life and the 
wonderful art of Maupassant, which is very pretty, but unfortu- 
nately Boule-de-Suif and Mile. Fife would have had some trouble 
in being one and the same person, as the former was a woman and 
the latter a Prussian lieutenant, who received this sobriquet from 
his brother officers. The Journal des Débats suggests that before 
making further ‘‘ promenades et visites,’’ it would be as well to 
look over the works of the authors whose homes are to be visited. 


ee 


REFERRING to recent communications from ‘‘ Old Style” and 
- ** Another Old Style,’’ W. M. G. writes from Cambridge, Mass. :— 
‘* When I was clerk in the State Department, not many years 
ago, usage was ‘Legation of the United States ’'—never ‘ Amer- 
ican Legation.’” 
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‘‘ The Wasps’”’ in New York 


IF ARISTOPHANES WERE ADAPTED TO PRESENT CONDITIONS 
(The Spectator) 

How is it that political satire as a moving force in the world is. 
dead? Weget occasionally a piece or two of bright and charinmg 
political humor, like C. L. Graves’s ‘*‘ Hawarden Horace "—smile- 
animating strains, alas! too few—but of the hard-hitting, deep- 
biting political satire which pulls down statesmen and institutions, 
and makes. great leaders alter or abandon a law or a policy, the 
modern world shows few or noexamples. No one could have been. 
present at one of the recent performances of ‘* The Wasps” at 
Cambridge without realizing this fact. The spirited and brilliant 
rendering of Aristophanes’s broadly drawn and_ broadly colored: 
satire on the Athenian democracy brought home the almost com- 
plete abeyance into which political satire has fallen. As a deadly- 
weapon in public controversy it has, as we, have said, ceased to 
exist. No one now uses poetry, much less a play, tolaugh a bad sys- 
tem out of court, or to show the people that they are being fooled or 
misled. Yet now, as in former days, the drama: is one of the 
most effective ways of touching the popular: mind. You,can never 
be quite sure that the written word will strike home.. The drama 
enables the satirist to make every thrust tell. He cam-give’a real 
object-lesson to the grown-up children who make up the public. 
It is certainly not because we have no public abuses, or because 
party spirit does not run high, that we have no political satires 
after the manner of Aristophanes. There are hundreds of themes 
ready to hand and only wanting a poet to become the groundwork 

of dramas like ‘‘ The Wasps.” 

Especially is this true of the United States. There the drama 
is intensely popular, and a genuine part of city life. Again, the 
American people are extremely quick and humorous, and there 
would be no more fear of their missing points than of a Greek au- 
dience missing them. The social and political conditions of Amer- 
ica would lend themselves very easily to the satirical dramatist. 
The ‘‘ boss” and the ward politician, the millionaire and the trust 
president, are just the full-blooded, highly colored figures required 
for satire. Yet no poet or satirist cares to avail himself of so 
splendid an opportunity. There are hundreds of young Americans 
who are not only brimming over with brilliancy and intellectual 
power, but who feel exactly the sort cf scorn for the ‘‘ bosses” 
that Aristophanes felt for Cleon, and who yet never dream of 
turning their literary powers to a politicaluse. They are intensely 
patriotic, and would die for their country now as they died at Get- 
tysburg or on the Potomac; but instead of trying to use their pens 
to improve the public life of their cities, they worry themselves 
with psychological problems, or spoil their style and their thoughts 
by a blind devotion to the last craze in French literature. Yet, as 
we have said, they have a real work to do at home. ° 

What a magnificent opportunity is presented by the rule of 
Tammany in New York! Here is a subject made to the hand of 
the modern Aristophanes—one in which he could not possibly fail 
to score a success, If the form of attack proved a difficulty, why 
not make a free and creative adaptation of ‘‘The Wasps”? A trav- 
esty of ‘‘The Wasps” applied to modern New York could not 
but take the town by storm, and might in the end awaken the con- 
science and good sense of the voters and create a government 
worthy of the greatest city of the New World. The main thought 
of the play could be retained unimpaired. Aristophanes shows us- 
a foolish old citizen who has become demoralized by the employ- 
ment of popular rights, exercised, not with common-sense and dis- 
cretion, but in a foolish and self-important way, and under the in- 
fluence of a set of unworthy demagogues. His son, who knows 
better, endeavors to prevent his parent from making a fool of him- 
self, and, when he finds there is no other way, gets his father to 
play the pranks of demagogy, notin the city, but at home and on 
the domestic stage. If he must ge and vote, ‘‘iet him vote in his 
own back yard,” to borrow the words of the music-hall song. In 
the American version it would, of course, have to be the wife, not 
the son, who would try to keep the head of the family at home, and 
prevent him going to Tammany Hall or to a ‘‘ primary ’’ and mak- 
ing an exhibition of himself and his city. In Aristophanes, the old 
gentleman’s friends aud fellow ward politicians come in attired as 
wasps. In New York they would be Tammany ‘‘ tigers,” and 
very effective they would look on the stage, with their striped skins 
and bristling whiskers. The caricaturists, by invariably repre- 
senting Tammany as a tiger, have provided a splendid burlesque 
chorus. In the Greek play the son argues with the wasps, and 
points out to them the iniquities of the Athenian Government. 
Think what points a clever American satirist might make in a trav- 
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 esty of the following speech, which we take from Bickley Rogers’s 

spirited translation : 

Bp.—Then listen, my own little pet Papa, and smooth your brow 
from its frowns again. 

And not with pebbles precisely ranged, but roughly thus on your 
fingers count 

The tribute paid by the subject States, and just consider its whole 
amount ; 

And then, in addition to this, compute the many taxes and one- 
per-cents, 

The fees and the fines, and the silver mines, the markets and har- 
bors and sales and rents. 

If you take the total result of the lot, ‘twill reach two thousand 
talents or near. 

And next put down the Justices’ pay, and reckon the sums they 
receive a year; 

Six thousand Justices, count them through, there dwell no more 
in the land as yet, 

One hundred and fifty talents a year I think you will find is 
all they get. 


Pu.—Then not one tithe of our income goes to furnish forth 
the Justices’ pay. 

Bp.—No, certainly not. Pa.—And what becomes of all the rest 
of the revenue, pray ?. 


Bp.—Why, bless you, it goes to the pockets of those, ‘‘ To the 
rab>le of Athens I'll ever be true, 

I'll always battle away for the mob.” 
owing to you: 

By such small phrases as these cajoled, you lift them over your- 
selves to reign. 

And then, believe me, they soon contrive some fifty talents in 
bribes to gain, 

Extorting them out of the subject States, by hostile menace and 
angry frown: 

‘Hand over,” they say, ‘‘the tribute pay, or else my thunders 
sha!l crash your town.” 

You joy the while at the remnants vile, the trotters and tips of 
your power to gnaw. 

So when our knowing acute allies the rest, the scum of the popu- 
lace, saw 

On a vote-box pine, and on nothingness dine, and marked how 
lanky and lean ye grow, 

They count you all as a Connas’s vote, and ever and ever on these 
bestow 

Wines, cheeses, necklaces, sesamé fruit, and jars of pickle and pots 
of honey, 

Rags, cushions and mantles, and cups, and crowns, and health, 
and vigor, and lots of money; 

Whilst you! from out of the broad domain for which on the land 
and the wave you toiled, 

None gives you so much as a garlic head, to flavor the dish when 
your sprats are boiled.” 


Then, too, there are the countless digs at, and allusions to, Cleon. 
They would fit Mr. Croker exactly. Whether they would fit him 
fairly is, of course, another matter, and upon this point we can ex- 
press no opinion. It is clear, however, that Mr. George and those 
who disliked Mr. Croker attacked him almost exactly as Aristo- 
phanes attacked Cleon. Cleon, too, may not have been as black 
as he was painted, but at any rate he was the Athenian ‘‘ boss.” 

If the first act of ‘‘ The Wasps ” would be effective in a transatlan- 
tic dress. still more amusing would be the burlesque business of the 
second act. Here we should see the New York housewife indulg- 
ing her husband's morbid appetite for electioneering by helping him 
to hold a caucus at home. The hero of the Greek satire tries the 
house-dog for theft. The New Yorker might arrange a caucus for 
nominating the hired girl, or might construct a ‘‘ platform” which 
would placate every one in the household and family. There would 
be one plank to catch the mother-in-law, another to ‘‘ rope in”’ the 
small boy at school, a third for the benefit of the Irish cook, a 
fourth to conciliate the lodger, and so on, and so on. 

It would, of course, require a minute knowledge of New York 
politics to suggest the allusions in detail, but itis abundantly clear 
that the frame-work of ‘‘ The Wasps”’ could be used to produce 
a rousing political burlesque and ballet. We commend therefore, 
the idea of ‘‘ The Tammany Tigers” to the wits of New York. 
If one of them would only adopt the idea, he might secure not 
only fame and fortune, but do something far better—that is, shame 
his couatrymen into setting themselves free from the tyranny of 
Tammany Hall. 


O father, my father, ‘tis 


- American. 
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Whether political satire.of the Aristophanic kind will revive 
again in New York in response to the opportunity must depend on 
so many conditions unknown and unknowable to Englishmen that 
we can only venture to set forth the possibility. It would, how- 
ever, be specially appropriate if political satire were to reappear in 
America, for the only great political satire of modern times is 
The ‘‘ Biglow Papers” stand alone in the history of 
nineteenth-century literature. They have the universality which is 
the mark of true genius, and yet they are intensely American and 
intensely topical. Though they are as fresh now. as they were 
when they were written, forty years ago, every line and every 
phrase has to'do with some immediate and special political ques- 
tion. In this, indeed, they resemble the work of Aristophanes. 
Though a play like ‘‘The Wasps” is. ‘‘ topical,” ‘*local’’ and 
‘* occasional " to the brim, it is so full of human nature and human 
feeling that it.can never grow old. That can be said with equal 
truth of Lowell's pc The slave controversy is dead and gone, 
and dead and gone all the old party squabbles, but:still the immor- 
tal passages on ‘*Old Timbertoes”” and on political pledges are as 
good reading as ever. As one laughs over them, indeed, it is 
aimost impossible not to wish that Aristophanes could read them, 
too. If he was as generous as he was witty, he would acknowledge 
an equal, perhaps a master. 

But though we should expect political satire to revive in Amer- 
ica, we do not expect its revival here—at any rate in the dramatic 
form. Political satire can only flourish when men determine, for 
one cause or another, that the time has come to take the gloves off. 
Men have grown easy-going, and seldom feel now that ‘* szva in- 
dignatio " which was Swift's ruling passion. Even Mr. Rhodes’s 
attempts to stop the raid and the bogus revolution at Johannesburg 
called forth no political satirist to hold up the blundering and the 
bad faith to popular scorn. But is not this a loss to our political 
life? For that mankind does sometimes need the whip of scorn 
we cannot doubt. There are certain mean and ugly things which 
can only be killed with laughter, and these now live almost undis- 
turbed. 





Latude, the ‘‘[artyr,”’ 


M. FUNCK-BRENTANO tells the true story of the famous 
Latude in the Revue Hebdomadaire. Latude, whose real name 
was Jean-Henry, was the son of a poor girl named Jeanneton 
Aubrespy and an unknown father. His captivity, and at the same 
time his good fortune, beganin the year 1749. Mme. de Pompa- 
dour had just triumphed over Maurepas, and persuaded the King 
to dismiss him. But she feared his vengeance, and did not dis- 
guise the fact that she was afraid of being poisoned. Latude 
heard of this, and had a brilliant idea. He got six little glass 
bottles, which burst with a noise when the ends were broken. It 
was a child’s toy; he put the bottles into a pasteboard box, sur- 
rounded them with powder, a little vitriol and some alum. He 
wrapped the harmless infernal machine in two papers. On the 
first he wrote, ‘‘Je vous prie, madame, d’ouvrir le paquet en 
particulier,” and on the second, ‘‘To Madame la Marquise de 
Pompadour en cour.” He then sent the package by post to 
Versailles, and followed it as soon as possible. Arriving breath- 
less at the palace, he told how he had discovered a serious 
plot. He had heard two men speaking of sending a mysterious 
and deadly package to the favorite, and implored them to be 
doubly watchful; the life of the Marquise was at stake. Unfor- 
fortunately young Danry, as Latude then called himself, had never 
thought of the possibility of the police comparing his writing with 
that of the conspirator who had addressed the famous box, and 
the result of this comparison was his immediate committal to the 
Bastille. 

From this time on our disiliusionment begins, and this 
martyr to despotism appears in a new light. The prison disci- 
pline was not rigorous, and the temper of the prisoner was 
unbearable. He demanded some fine linen, two dozen shirts at 
twenty livres each, and some batiste handkerchiefs; they were 
given to him. He demanded, for his rheumatism, ‘‘some 
dressing- gowns lined with rabbit-skin, some jackets lined with silk 
plush, some fur gloves and caps and some good breeches of thick 
hide,” and they were provided. He wished ‘‘ when they gave him 
poultry to eat, that it could, at least, be larded.”” And if his 
wishes were not immediately carried out to the smallest detail, 
there were terrible scenes. During his leisure hours he wrote 
incessantly. He composed memoirs relating to four great scientific 
discoveries which he claimed to have made; inundated the town 
and the Court with pleas in his favor, and sent letters to Mme. de 
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Pompadour and the chief of police, some pleading, and others 
brutally abusive. He not only claimed his liberty, but also a 
pension to repay him for his sufferings, by means of which ‘‘ he 
would forget the past,’’ and forgive his jailers. M. Brentano 
has collected many anecdotes of this extraordinary Scapin, 
who, after having suffered so much, died at the age of eighty, 
possessed of a title which he had granted himself, covered 
with glory and esteem and possessed of a comfortable competence. 
The three escapes made by this illustrious martyr show how care- 
lessly he was watched. In spite of the marvelous imagination 
with which he has written his biography, he himself shows, in his 
memoirs, the truth of the pretended hardships he suffered. A 
flute on which he constantly played had been taken from him, but 
the governor promised to restore it if he would promise not to 
play on it at night. ‘I could not help ridiculing him,” writes 
Latude, ‘‘ by saying, ‘but, monsieur, forbidding it is all that is 
needed to make me wish to do it.’’’ Certainly, they were right in 
destroying the Bastille. If all the prisoners were of the same kind 
as Jean Henry, otherwise Danry, or Danger, or Jedor, or Masers 
d’Aubrespy, or Masers Latude, it was no more ttan just to relieve 
the governors of the duty of guarding them, as it made the 
governors themselves the real victims of the celebrated state prison 
and involved the government in unnecessary expense. 





Preparing to Invade England 


‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In reviewing ‘‘ A Duty of Englishmen to America”’ published in 
The Century the editor of The Spectator of 24 Oct. said: —‘‘ The 
editor is probably not old enough to remember that when we were 
in the agony of the Crimean War, a United States Minister at a 
foreign court sent home to his government a plan for the invasion 
of England. We may have been wanting in sympathy, but we 
never did anything like that.” 

Is:this so? Who was the Minister referred to? It seems to 
me that The Spectator is asa rule fairtous. I write to you about 
this matter because 7he Critic has ever been generous in dealing 
with English matters. I trust this question may be of sufficient 
interest to receive an answer in your columns, Permit me to say, 
in closing, that I have never had an opportunity of saying to you 
before, that many years’ reading of Zhe Critic has convinced me 
that it has a charm of style and a peculiar interest possessed by no 
‘other critical periodical. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, 20 Nov. 1896. 


This letter was forwarded on Dec. 7 to an official at Washing- 
ton, and after a time elicited the following reply :— 

Your letter presents a very interesting inquiry, which I have 
endeavored to follow up, but without success. There is absolutely 
nothing in the records of this Department, or of the War Depart- 
ment, which I have also consulted, to throw any light upon the 
identity of the Minister. 1 cannot find that any of the older officers 
here in ‘Washington has ever heard of this alleged report, and while 
I have seen it mentioned elsewhere—but where, I cannot now re- 
‘call, —the authority is wanting. As a somewhat hazardous personal 
conjecture, it occurs to me that if there is any foundation for it, it 
may have grown out of something said or done at the Ostend 
Conference; and if so, General Sickles, who was Mr. Buchanan's 

of Legation, might remember something of it. Why not 
-ask the editor of Zhe Spectator for his authority ? 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON. 


On June 7 last, we wrote to Gen. Sickles and the editor of The 
Spectator. From the former we heard nothing, for several months. 
At last he replied as follows :— 


Your letter referring to a statement in the London Spectator, 
was mislaid inadvertently and has only now been brought to my 
‘notice. I am quite sure there is no foundation whatever so far as 
the United States Legation in London during the Crimean War is 
concerned, for the statement that ‘‘a plan was sent home for the 
invasion of England.”’ Nothing was said or done at the Ostend 
Conference on which such a story could be formed. I never heard 
of it before and can only see in it another illustration of the strange 
_ “conceits about the United States so often observed in English 


I. G, B. 


New York, Oct, 2, 1897. D. E. SICKLES, 


Critic Number 828 
Meanwhile from the Spectator office had come this note :— 
The author of the article about America, as to which yeu enquire, 

is away in France for his annual holiday. We cannot therefore 

reply to your question until his return. 
LONDON, 21 June 1897. THE EDITORS OF THE SPECTATOR, 


—_— 


This letter was duly followed up by one from the writer of the 
article :— 


Your letter of the 7 June, addressed to the Editor of The Spec- 
tator, has been handed to me by him. When I wrote the para- 
graph in questioa, I was in error, so far as to mistake the Crimean 
War for the War of Secession. Cassius Marcellus Clay, who 
was U. S. Minister at St. Petersburg, when the War broke out, 
and again, after an interval of service with the French armies, 
during its later stages, sent to his Government at home the plan of 
which I sketch. I quite see the difference of the cases. Mr. Clay 
thought, not without reason, that we failed in proper sympathy 
with a cause which he had greatly at heart, and his action was a 
somewhat strange way of showing a not unnatural resentment. 


CLEVEDON, July 10, 1897. 








. On receiving this letter we addressed our friend in the State De- 
partment, but have been unable to get any further light on the 
subject of the warcorrespondence. He writes :—‘*There are several 
despatches of Mr. Clay’s missing, and their absence is only denoted 
by blank entries in theindex books, so that there is abundant room 
for a vivid imagination to build up a theory that Mr. Clay contem- 
plated not only the invasion of England but of all other countries 
with which we have any relations. I do not see how the inquiry 
can be pursued any further unless you address Mr. Clay himself, 
whose name and present whereabouts you may have noted in press 
despatches lately.” 

We had already addressed Mr. Clay—a well-preserved octogen- 
arian, who has recently taken to himself a wife in her teens,—and 
he writes that the ‘‘ war” idea is quite in his ‘‘ trend of thought.” 
This is a fact, for Mr. Clay isa famous fire eater—more bellicose 
than even Mr. Roosevelt, and eke, we understand, a duellist. So 
long as the invasion of England is threatened only by men of his 
ultra-aggressive type, our kin beyond sea need not bother to 
bestrew their harbors with an extra supply of torpedoes. 





A ‘Gentile Criticism ”’ 


IN ‘‘RECESSIONAL” the self-constituted Laureate of Greater 
Britain sounds a higher, louder and richer, though not unfamiliar 
note. Distinguished as it is by acknowledged merits, however, this 
poem is marred nevertheless by a fatal lack of justness and sincer- 
ityin thought. This defect is conspicuous in the refrain, 

** Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.’’ 

In presence of the assembled glories of British conquest and 
empire, the poet remembers how mutable is fortune, how short- 
lived the pomp and pride of all human achievements, and he lifts up 
to the Almighty the prayer ‘‘be with us yet,” ‘‘ spare us yet,” per- 
petuate these splendors that without Thee must fade. And why? 
‘* Lest we forget!”” Now this reason man impossible one. The 
continued support of the Lord is no ground for not forgetting; on 
the contrary, all history teaches that it is the one main, almost ex- 
clusive reason, why both nations and individuals do ‘‘forget.” If 
the Almighty could make us good, and keep us in mind of Him by 
simply ‘* being with us” and ‘‘ sparing us,”’ the divine government of 
the universe would decome a very simple matter. Rich, loving, 
indulgent parents find to their sorrow that they can not bring up a 
child obedient, dutiful, affectionate by merely gratifying its every 
desire. The youth whose father and mother ‘‘ spare him yet” is 
the very first to ‘‘ forget ’’ them. 

In this poem Mr, Kipling poses as a Hebrew Psalmist, the British 
are the Elect of God, the true Israel of the Modern Age. But if he 
will glance at the Bible history of the prototype, he will find that it 
consists of a series of vibrations from prosperity'to adversity, from 
adversity to prosperity, determined thus: God was with His People 
and greatly exalted them, ¢herefore they forgot Him and gave them- 
selves up to straiu.ze gods, ¢hen God forsook them, and they sank 
under affliction, ‘herefore they remembered Him, and turned unto 
Him, and He delivered them out of all their troubles. The whole 
story is sumored up in five words: ‘‘ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 
John Bull, too, has waxed fat, but Mr. Kipling implores the Lord 
to keep him fat, lest he too may forget, and go to kicking! If all 
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human experience is worth anything, the order of thought in these 
rhymes is an offence at once to history and to commonsense. If 
Mr. Kipling would make his verse square with reason and worldwide 
observation—if he wou!d make it true poetry, a criticism of life,— 
he must change his ‘‘ lest” to ‘‘though”’ and pray :— 
‘*Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Though we forget, though we forget.” 
If he is unwilling thus to admit that the New Israel does forget or 
is in danger of forgetting, then his prayer becomes pointless. In 
his momentary character as the Elect of God, he is unwilling to 
«know himself a man.”” He wants all the treasures that adversity 
alone can buy, such as a ‘‘ humble and a contrite heart,” but. with- 
out paying the price; he wants to purchase them with the cheap 
coin of prosperity. This humility and hymn are wholly insincere, 
and this insinterity avenges itself by reducing his poem to nonsense. 
The fault, however, is not his individually. It inheres in the con- 
ceit his poetry embodies—the conceit of God's special election of 
the English people. A great and glorious people, truly, but not 
yet peculiar and apart in the counsels of the Almighty. The man 
that thinks of Britain or of any other land, as holding ‘‘ Dominion 
over palm and pine”’ ‘‘under the awful hand ” of God, as his viceger- 
ent and the unique vessel of his mercy, while Germans, French and 
Russians, not to mention Asiatics and Americans, are merely 
**Gentile’’ and ‘‘ Lesser breeds without the Law,”—that man is 
beside himself and speaks of his own when he speaks unreason. 
Sincere enough may be his prayers for prosperity, but his mask of 
humility is transparent. The Puritan of old is indeed said to have 
prostrated himself ia the dust before his Maker, though placing his 
foot upon the neck of kings, but the irreversible verdict of mankind 
despite all eloquent apology, stamps him as in good part a hypocrite. 
His descendants are little better. Mr. Kipling need- give himself 
slight concern about the ‘‘heathen heart” of Continentals and 
** such boastings as the Gentiles use.” ‘‘ Words” more ‘‘ wild” 
than his own are not likely to break ‘‘ loose ”’ on either side of the 
Atlantic. WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS. 





Three Famous Book-Buyers 


(The Academy) 


*« You want to interview me,’’ said Mr. Charles Lowe, the well- 
known second-hand bookseller of Birmingham; ‘‘ then just ask me 
questions straight from the shoulder.” 

We were chatting in a café for ease and coolness; Birmingham 
also has its sirocco. 

‘* Not from the shoulder, please, Mr. Lowe; I am, like Shake- 
speare’s sicklemen, ‘ of August weary.’ Please recognise my mood. 
If I should drop a question, and if you should emit an answer, it 
will be enough. We will sit here a very long time. 

* * * * 7 * * 


‘* Have you had any specially interesting customers ?”’ 

‘*Many; Mr. Gladstone has been one, of course.” 

‘« And how does he order books ?” 

‘* He returns the catalogue marked, with the instructions, ‘ Send 
these. so 

‘* And who else?” 

.‘** Mr, Chamberlain.” 

‘* Well?” 

‘*Oh, he buys books of reference, useful books. I have sold 
him many such. Then Mr. Ruskin is another old customer of 
mine.” 

*« And what was his peculiarity ?” 

** Well, if he bought 9/.-16s. worth of books, he would send me 
a cheque for 10/., and say, ‘ Give the change to the packer,’””’ 

‘* Thank you; that is delightful, that cools me. He might so 
easily have sent him a volume of ‘ Fors Clavigera.’”’ 





What is an Edition ? 
(The Publishers’ Weekly) 

THE international congress of publishers, at its June meeting in 
Brussels, made a number of suggestions, already brought to the 
notice of the American trade in Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, that are 
worthy the careful consideration, and in many respects, we think, 
the cordial and ready codperation of American publishers. On 
one minor yet practical point, where there has been great confu- 
sion, to the perplexity of bibliographers and without any gain to 
publishers, the congress made a direct and | recommenda- 
tion which might and should be promptly and generally adopted. 
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The confusion as to the meaning of the word edition is of long 
standing and of curious origin. In the English language an editor 
is one who prepares the manuscript of a book; in the French and 
like languages the editor is the publisher. Perhaps this confusion 
of terms is one reason for the ambiguity of the word edition, 
which is used alike in French and English. In its loose sense it 
may mean either a revision or modification of the text, or the 
addition of new material, or it may mean simply a new printing. 
There is a really practical side to the question. because libraries 
and scholars, particularly with reference to books of. scientific or 
literary importance, are concerned vitally with, new editions, but 
are not concerned with new printings. A library may desire to 
keep and a scholar to consult each new edition; and perhaps to 
make them the basis of a comparison in the field of science, which 
shows the development of the science about which the book is 
written; but neither has any interest in a mere new printing. 

The recommendation of the Brussels Publishers’ Congress is 
that hereafter the word edition should be used only when a change 
in the text of a book has taken place, otherwise that the word 
tévage be used. The word tirage may find its English equivalent 
in our word ‘‘ printing,’’ which would serve quite as well in place 
of the foreign synonym. A publisher may desire on his title-page 
to keep note of one or‘all of three points: a book may be in its 
tenth thousand, in its fourth prin:ing, in its second edition. Used 
in this way, each term is perfectly clear. There is no reason why 
all these facts should not be recorded on the title-page or on the 
copyright page, where perhaps the mere printing details find 
more fit place, leaving the edition itself, which is a bibliographical 
and literary fact when it means a revision, in its proper place on 
the title-page itself. But if only one of these facts is to be given, 
and that in regard to the edition, the word should only be used to 
mean, as the recommendation urges, a change in the text of the 
work, 

We trust that the leading American publishers will adopt this 
use of the word in the interests of common sense and of inter- 
national practice. 





An Experiment in Profanity 


READERS of Mr. Wyckoff's interesting experiences as one of 
the proletarait had a surprise in store for them in the perusal of 
the instalment in the December Scrzbner's. Hitherto these ex- 
periences have been marked by a seriousness whose tension has 
known no relief—and very naturally, too. But in the December 
instalment Mr. Wyckoff appears in a new réle, as a translator of 
profanity, with which, of course, literally transcribed, he cannot 
soil his page. The translation, in a rather curious way, reminds 
one of translations of those rolling, compounded, descriptive 
adjectives in Homer. The absurdity of blasphemy, robbed of 
the short, emphatic sound of its usual words, comes out oddly. 
The effect produced is very humorous. The scene is laid in a 
lumber camp near Williamsport, Penn. One evening a man who 
has been away drops in on a group of lumbermen, seated 
around the fire after their day’s work is over. Amid a tumult 
of voices he is thus welcomed :— 

‘*T’m eternally lost if it ain’t Dick the Kid. Dickie, my boy, you 
God-forsaken whelp, are ye drunk ? You ain’t spent it all in two days, 
have ye, Dick? Shut that lost door and sit down by this condemned 
fire, you ill-begotten cur, and eternal torment be your lot. Tell us 
what hellish thing brings you here, you blessed boy, and why—ripe for 
endless misery as you are—why ain’t you in Williamsport ?” 

The smile did not fade from Dick’s face as with easy deliberatibn he 
took a seat on a beer-keg and looked at the crew with answering affec- 
tion in his eyes. 

‘* I'm forever lost if I’ve been to Williamsport,” he began. And I 
ain’t drunk a drop, you perjured hell-hounds of shameless begetting, I've 
got all my reprobate stuff with me except the two God-condemned dol- 
lars that it cost me to live at the Temperance House in English Centre, 
where you can get for a quarter the best meal that any of you unvera- 
cious ones, you food for unquenchable fire, ever ate.” 

God help us! It was like that, only a great deal worse, until the 
blessed stillness of night fell upon the camp. 





The Greatest of Living Composers 
‘* VERDI: MAN AND MUSICIAN” 

Mr. F, J. CROWEST has made a specialty of writing on musical 
subjects and something of a reputation withal, though he is not 
much of a writer. Indeed, he is a poor and often a slipshod 
writer. His books are interesting rather because of the subject- 
matter than for the author's style. Mr. Crowest's latest contri- 
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bution to musical biography is ‘‘ Verdi: Man and Musician,” 
which is imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Verdi is without doubt the greatest of living composers. If he had 
never written anything but ‘‘ Aida” he would deserve that repu- 
tation. For our part we are not ashamed to confess to an admir- 
ation of ** La Traviata,”’ an opera which is severely scorned nowa- 
days, but in which there is some fine music. Those who are in- 
clined to’sneer at Verdi's operas will smile a smile of amused satis- 
faction when they read in Mr. Crowest's book that 


‘*No sooner did an organgrinder appear in Roncole [his birth- 
place] with his instrument than young Verdi became an attentive 
auditor, following the itinerant musician from door to door until 
fetched away. This was the first hint he gave of musical aptitude, 
and probably no one would have predicted that he would one day 
furnish melodies, almost without end, for these instruments of 
torture in each quarter of the globe.” 


a) 


Verdi's early days were days of struggle, and even when recog- 
nition came his rewards were not substantial. Five dollars a year 
was what he was paid for playing the organ in church, and he had 
a hard time to get the position even at that ridiculous sum, the 
competition was so great. His operas found ready acceptance, 
but the pay was small. He received less than $2.000 for three 
operas which were produced in Milan and Vienna, but never was 
money more welcome, for he was just in the act of borrowing $50 
from his father-in law to pay his long over-due rent. Poverty was 
not his greatest sorrow. The loss of his wife and his two chil- 
dren within a few months was the severest blow that ever fell to 
nis lot. ‘* Alone, alone,” he wrote toa friend. ‘‘In a lit:le over 
two months three coffins, all that I loved and cherished most on 
earth, were taken from me. I had no longer a family.’’ And this 
tragedy occurred while he was trying to compose a comic opera! 

Although he married again, Verdi's whole life was clouded by 
this early loss, and now in his old age he is aga‘n a widower, the 
second Signora Verdi having died but a few weeks ago. 

Verdi, from all accounts, is a man of strong feeling and deep 
sympathy. In his professional relations he is something of a mar- 
tinet, but is never severe unless provoked. It is told that one 
day, ‘‘ during the rehearsal of ‘Les Vépres Siciliennes’ in Paris, 
the maestro received a slight from the members of the orchestra, 
who did not relish the pains which he was taking to secure his 
points. Upon explaining to the chef d'orchestre the next attempt 
was an intentional annoyance, whereupon the master seized his 
hat, and did not appear again at the theatre. Stories of his blunt- 
ness of speech are pientiful.”’ 

Of his appearance Mr. Crowest writes:—‘‘ His face is fairly 
familiar to most of us. We all remember his thoughtful couaten- 
ance and well-shaped head, with its finely chiseled features and 
dark eyes full of the fire of genius, the whole set off with a liberal 
gift of hair on the head and face. The slender build and highly- 
strung temperament at once arrest the eye; nor can we fail to be 
attracted by the tidily-attired exterior of the master. Verdi is best 
seen under the ordeal of some operatic triumph. Then, through 
all the excitement, he remains what he is—a quiet, calm, modest 
gentleman, one of those intellectual giants who scorn to trade upon 
their greatness.” 

, ee 


Report has credited Verdi with living the life of a recluse, 
but he is no more of one than was Tennyson. This glimpse 
into the private life of the maestro is interesting : 

‘* The secret of Verdi’s wonderfully maintained vitality is the 
old ‘mens sana in corpore sano’ principle. He is an early riser, 
and after his cup of black coffee the early morning finds him about 
his garden or farm. Flowers form his favorite hobby. Behind 
the old palazzo at Genoa is a terrace with a large garden, 
beyond which may be seen the fine expanse of the Gulf of 
Genoa. Thisgarden is Verdi's care, but that the attentions 
of its gardener are often unequal to the energy of nature may 
easily be discerned. Sometimes the lines of pots of camellias 
and geraniums on the terrace present rather a dried-up and ne- 
sti appearance. But no one must meddle with them. _It is 

erdi’s special duty to tend and water these, although they are 
evidently often disregarded. No one dare tamper with these flowers 
and if a visitor appropriates a blossom unasked it annoys Verdi 
considerably. Yet never is the musician prouder or more the 
graud man than when presenting any particular visitor with one 
of his horticultural specimens. He rides almost daily and com- 

poses a little each day. Then he lives sparingly and is most 
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abstemious, taking, after the Italian fashion, more cheese and 
eggs than meat. Verdi cares little for music in his home and 
seldom visits the opera save for business purposes. ‘At St, 
Agata ’ he wrote to Filippi, the Italian critic, ‘ we neither make 
nor talk music; you will run the risk of finding a piano not only 
out of tune, but very likely without strings.’ To talk ‘shop’ in 
Verdi's hearing is objectionable. to him and no act of indiscretion 
could be greater than the one of begging a musical question or 
discussion. Hischief indoor amusement is a game of cards or 
billiards with his wife and relations. All reading he leaves until 
the evening and this partakes mostly of poetry and philosophy. 

Although now an old man, Verdi is still doing his best work. 
He lives out of the world, but keeps abreast of the times, and 
even ahead, in his music. ‘‘ Aida” is one of the most modern 
of operas, while ‘‘ Falstaff "’ is almost an opera of the future. 





‘* Mythology ”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The more thoughtfully we study certain recent utterances of 
President Andrews in 7he Cosmopolitan so much the more re- 
markable do they appear. It isnot strange that one or twoschool- 
masters have valiantly lifted their voices (anonymously) to defend 
the ‘‘ prophet of the Gentiles,’’ the saintliest bard of Rome, trom 
the charge of ‘‘reeking with filth,”—and to purge themselves from 
the sin of violently distorting Virgil's real meaning, lest perchance 
the schoolboy shail truly appreciate him! It ¢s a litule hard, too, 
to comprehend, that John Stuart Mill, who mastered Thucydides at 
the ripe age of seven, and made a critical study of the Aristote- 
lian rhetoric at eleven, had already found time to develop his ‘‘ full 
force as an English writer,’’ before he thus came at last under 
classical influences. Still, these be self-exploding popguns (or 
boomerangs) and need not be violently spiked. So Dr. Shorey 
evidently thinks, since he does not ‘‘rise’’ even at the deadly dic- 
tum upon Plato: ‘‘ No benevolence, no altruistic sentiment in his 
heart!” 

There is, however, one yawning gap inthe walls of the brand- 
new fortress of ‘‘ liberal training,” through which ‘tis strange if 
no lawless Evzones shall saunter in. ‘‘ Literature’ is still to be, 
we are told, a permitted elective; but ‘‘ Mythology” is bowed out 
with scant courtesy, Not, indeed, without full reason given. 
‘¢ This labor is almost entirely wasted.” ‘*That branch 
of literature teaches nothing whatever which we now need to 
know.” Nay more. ‘‘It is worse than useless.” And why? 
Because ‘*it confronts the mind with mere fancies, images of things 
which do not exist and never did exist.”” And it is of the utmost 
importance, we learn, that our dreamy, unpractical idealistic folk 
should devote itself more adequately to the readztzes of life! Pig- 
iron is plainly one of these neglected essentials, for its most suc- 
cessful devotee is at once set to ply the whip upon the dreamers. 
Doubtless cotton, oil, etc., seem to Dr. Andrews to have been too 
long overlooked by this Platonic, visionary, American people. 

But what zs this dangerous weakness, which must be thus hero- 
ically eradicated by the surgeon’s knife ? Nothing less than the 
human imagination itself! When once the crusade is on, against 
the wretched and ‘‘ worse than useless” folk who see ‘‘things 
which do not exist, and never did exist,” it is not merely poor 
Ovid, with his wicked old Baucis and ludicrous Niobe, that must 
be forever obliterated. Landor’s Hamadryad, and Lowell’s, are 
as shameless as any of their elder sisters. All purely ideal creation, 
whatever its pretended excuse of spiritual truth or beauty, is taboo: 
because it is not ou nor of the earth, and hath not been! Not the 
Olympian council-hall, the Virgilian Elysium, or Phaethon’s starry 
chariot track, alone, but Dante s purgatorial mountain, Prospero’s 
island and Merlin’s magic- builded Camelot, Titania's fairy-guarded 
bower and Mowgli’s forest, shall all lie forgot and unknown, deeper- 
buried than the curst village of Germelshausen,—destroyed by 
the wand of a mightier magician than all the idle dreamers who 
have bidden their noxious unrealities arise before our dreamy 
gaze. All apologue and parable, all errant fancy or picturesque 
creation, shall be crushed down like the serpent’s head under the 
oe of the new gospel, ‘ The spirit killeth and the letter maketh 

ive!’ 

In that happy coming time, upon the goodly bedrock of utility, 
under the cloudless sky of prosaic truth, shall stand,—only the 
‘* liberal” factory of practical realism. Perhaps we may grasp at 
the window, a moment,—with eyes turned earthward of course, — 
provided we are sure no vagrant odor from herb or wood can stir 
again within us that fatal temptation, to dream of unrealities. 
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Come not all too swiftly, happy day! Two‘or three decades 
“tarry yet, we pray. Even then, with dreaming Schiller, some will 
weakly say :— 
‘* Unter der Erde schon liegt meine Zeit : 
Wohl dem, der mit der neuen nicht mehr braucht zu leben !"’ 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN. Wi 2Cek. 





M. Daudet’s Latest Story 


M. ZOLA has been delegated by the Société des Gens de 
Lettres to ascertain the wishes of the family regarding the raising 
of a subscription for a monument to Daudet. The municipality 
of Nimes proposes to place a commemorative tablet on the house 
where he was born, and to give his name to the principal street. 
Léon Daudet, putting aside other literary work, will devote him- 
self to writing the life of his father. M. Daudet died just as his 
fatest work, ‘‘Soutien de Famille,” was begun in L’///ustra- 
dion. Conversing about it a few days befere his death with Mr. 
Robert Sherard, he observed: ‘‘ Not a soul knows of its exist- 
ence.” The public is, in fact, so absorbed in the Dreyfus affair 
that neither a new book by Daudet nor Zola’s ‘‘ Paris’ could be 
expected to provoke any serious interest. Alluding to the wae 
ignorance of Daudet’s book, Mr. Sherard writes :— 


‘*This is a circumstance which probably gives considerible 
satisfaction at the Elysée, where the perusal of the first chapters 
of ‘Soutien de Famille’ must have been read with some irrita- 
tion, and this is why. In 1884 there lived in the Marais quarter 
an excellent lady, of charitable disposition, who had as one of her 
‘tenants a worthy dealer in bronzes, whose affairs were in a very 
bad way, so bad, indeed, that he could not pay anyrent. The 
landlady bore with him because she knew that he was a man of 
excellent intentions, and because she had a real attachment for 
his wife and children. When she died, in the same year—1884— 
the house went by her will to her nephew, who was one of the 
‘Under Secretaries of State. This Under Secretary of State was 
preéminently a business man, and wished to hear nothing about 
worthy tenants who had excellent intentions but did not pay their 
went. So the dealer in bronzes received peremptory notice to quit. 

He quitted in the most effective fashion that he could devise; that 
‘is to say, he went and drowned himself in the neighboring Canal 
Saint-Martin. He, too, left a will, by which he bequeathed his 
two children to a friend of his, a novelist, who lived in the same 
Marais quarter, and whose name was Alphonse Daudet. On re- 
ceipt of his friend’s letter Daudet rushed off to his house, found 
that the wretched man had carried out his intention of committing 
suicide, took the two orphans by the hand and hurried to the house 
of the Under Secretary of State, M. Félix Faure. M. Faure was 
dining peacefully when the fiery Meridional arrived, and was terri- 
bly distressed at the news of what his late tenant had done and at 
the way in which it was imparted. There was a scene in the full 
acceptance of the word. M. Faure promised that everything that 
was in his power should be done for the unfortunate children, and 
very loyally kept his word, for they were educated at his cost. 
And Alphonse Daudet also kept his word, the word which was ‘ le 
mot de la fin’ of the scene in M. Faure’s hall: ‘Le romancier 
n’ oubliera jamais.’ The novelist has not forgotten, and the open- 
ing chapters of ‘Soutien de Famille,’ which nobody is reading, ex- 
cept perhaps the people at the Elysée, contain the story of M. 
Faure’s unfortunate tenant and his children.” 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

Mr. J. Q. A. WARD, who was chiefly instrumental in causing 
the main entrance to Central Park at Fifth Avenue to be aban- 
-doned as the site of the proposed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, has now, as President of the National Sculpture Society 
and a member of thé Municipal Art Commission, caused the 
rejection also of the Claremont site in Riverside Park. The latter 
position is so near that of the Grant Tomb, that the two monu- 
ments would detract from each other’s dignity, and tend to give 
“too much the air of a cemetery to that part of Riverside Park. It 
may be that a site will be selected at the lower end of the same 
Park, near 72d Street, and within view of the Hudson River. Mr. 
Ward is to be thanked for his courageous and effective opposition, 
in behalf of the Sculpture Society, to the erection of the monu- 
ment at either of the points previously chosen. 


—Mr. John Loughborough Pearson, the eminent ecclesiastical 
-architect, who died the other day, designed the Cathedral at 
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Truro, consecrated, though not completed, ten years ago, which 
is the only cathedral built in England in the century; and St. 
Augustine’s Church, Kilburn, London. He was the consulting 
architect of Westminster Abbey, Lincoln, Peterborough, Roches- 
ter, Bristol and Exeter cathedrals, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and of more than one colon‘al cathedral. The new buildings of 
the University Library at Cambridge, and those on the west side 
of Westminster Abbey, were built from his plans. 

—The recent exhibition of the works of Auguste Boulard, at 
the Petit gallery, was a surprise and a revelation to many, and for 
a few weeks drew this ignored and industrious artist from a most 
undeserved oblivion. Most of the canvases—portraits, land- 
scapes, marines, etc.—are examples of wonderful composition and 
knowledge of the painter’s art, of which the two studies in the 
Luxembourg give but an incomplete idea. Boulard only needed a 
little more imagination and originality to take his place in the front 
rank of the painters of his generation. An intimate friend of Jules 
Dupré, he passed many summers in the village of Cayeux whose 
environs furnished subjects for some of the best pictures of the 
famous landscape. painter. 

—At the invitation of the University Club of Baltimore, Mr. Rip- 
ley Hitchcock recently lectured before the Club on Antoine Louis 
Barye, the French sculptor. As the invitation was to repeat the 
lecture on Barye which Mr. Hitchcock gave at the Peabody Insti- 
tute in Baltimore, last winter, there certainly seems to be a home 
appreciation of the superb Barye collection formed by the late W. 
T. Walters of Baltimore, who also placed four groups of Barye’s 
works in Mt. Vernon Place. 





Notes 


THE third and fourth volumes of ‘‘ Gossip of the Century” are 
announced for early publication by The Macmillan Company, under 
the title of ‘Social Hours with Celebrities,’ by the late Mrs. W. 
Pitt Byrne. These two volumes are edited by the author’s sister, 
‘Miss R. H. Busk, and contain sixty-six illustrations whose range 
from Renan to Zola, 2:d from Louis Philippe to Cartouche, gives 
some idea of the scope of the text. The same firm announce the 
publication of the fourth volume of ‘‘ The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ by Edward Gibbon, with intro- 
ductions, notes, appendices and index, by J. B. Bury, M. A., 
Professor of Modern History in Dublin University. 





Lieutenant Peary’s book, covering his seven expeditions, is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and will probably be issued in February by the 
F. A. Stokes Co. 





The new edition of Mr, Gilbert Parker's novels published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co». includes thus far ‘‘ The Tres- 
passer” and ‘‘ The Trail of the Sword,” which are uniform with 
‘* The Seats of the Mighty.” ‘‘The Translation of a Savage,” 
which will be materially enlarged, and ‘‘ Mrs, Falchion,” will 
shortly be added to the uniform edition. 





All the novelettes of John Oliver Hobbes have been taken over 
by the F. A. Stokes Co., who will publish them in an edition uni- 
form with Mrs, Craigie’s latest novel, ‘‘ The School for Saints.” 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce as in press the 
fourth thousand of Dean Farrar’s ‘‘ Men I Have Known.” They 
also have in preparation, for publication during 1898, a new work 
entitled ‘‘ The Gentleness of Jesus,” by the popular religious writer, 
Mark Guy Pearse. 

Jonas Stadling, a Stockholm journalist, sends to the January 
Century a facsimile of an undoubted message from Andrée, sent 
by the geronaut by carrier pigeon. Mr. Stadling had charge of 
the pigeons at Dane’s Island, while Andrée was waiting for a 
favorable wine. He contributed to the November Cenfury an 
account of “* Andrée’s Flight Into the Unknown.” 

Messrs. Appleton will publish immediately Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
‘*Short History of Modern English Literature,” from Chaucer to 
Walter Pater. But few living writers are mentioned in this book, 
the aim of which is to show the movement of English letters. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will publish early in the month 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s ‘‘ Industrial Democracy.” The two 
volumes are the outcome of six years’ investigation in practically 
every trade in every part of the United Kingdom. They contain 


The 
a scientific —_ of trade unionism, including factory legislation 
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and all forms of labor regulation. In a final chapter the authors 
attempt to forecast the future of democracy and the place which 
trade unionism will occupy in it. 

A volume of short stories by Mr. Thomas Hardy may be 
expected from the press of Messrs, Harper & Bros. in the Spring. 
Mr. Hardy is said to be well advanced with a novel. 


Mark Twain's ‘* More Traraps Abroad ” (‘‘ Following the Equa- 
tor’) has already sold over ten thousand copies in England. Mr. 
Clemens has just sent to London for a quantity of the ‘‘copy” 
paper which he is in the habit of using. It is quarto size and 
rather thin. Like most authors in these days, he has his manu- 
script typewritten before sending it to the printer. Perhaps he 
appreciates the value of his autograph to the collector and wants 
to keep it for his heirs. 


The Modern Language Association of America, in Philadelphia, 
on Tuesday, elected Prof. Alcée Fortier of Tulane University, 
President, and accepted an invitation to hold its next annual meet- 
ing at the University of Virginia. 

The third annual meeting of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America was. held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
this week. 


At the annual meeting of the American Folk Lore Sociéty held 
in Baltimore during the present week, President Daniel C. Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University, delivered an address of wel- 
comie. Dr. Washington Matthews of Washington read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ichthyphobia,”” Miss Alice Fletcher of Washington one on 
** The Significance of the Scalplock,”’ and’ Miss Mary Willis Miner 
of Baltimore read ‘‘ A Folk Tale.” 


It is said that Mr. Benjamin Kidd has resigned his appointment 
in the Civil Service at Somerset: House. Mr. Kidd will now-be 
at leisure to develop his system of social philosophy as outlined in 
** Social Evolution.” 
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Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto" will be published, 
during the present month. Some of the stories have not appeared 
anywhere, and those that have are revised and changed. 





The London ‘Pxbdisher's Circular thinks it a pity that the Louis. 
‘Stevenson memorial committee did not take steps to prevent that. 
collection of first editions presented by Stevenson to his nurse- 
from going to America. ‘* It was bad enough that the old nurse- 
should part with them; it is worse that these interesting volumes. 
should pass into the hands of the alien. The sum of 75/. was. 
paid for the collection." 

There is said to be no edition of FitzGerald’s rendering of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam published in London for less than 
$2.50. We are more fortunate in thisc ountry, where there are 
ga of the Rubaiyat ranging in price from twenty-five cents to. 

25. ; 





Lord Rosebery is said to be an almost-daily visitor to the British 
Museum, where he is enagaged in researches connected with an. 
important historical work. ‘ 





Publications Received 


Barton, W. E. Trouble at the Roundstone. Pilgrim Press. 
Battershall, W. W. Interpretations of Life and Religion. $1.50, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Biddle, A. J. Drexel. The Second Froggy Fairy Book. The Flowers of Life, 
Shantytown Sketches. 3 vols. Phila.: Drexel Biddle. 

Catalogue of Yale University: 1897-98, ‘ 
: ew Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Tavlor. 


Os ng of By Stroke of Sword. Tr. by A. Balfour: $1.25. Truslove & Comba. 
Leon, T. "1 





C. A Bachelor’s Box. F. T. Neely. 
Dumas,'A. The Horoscope. Monsieur de Chauvelin’s Will. ‘2 vols. $3 9 > 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Ellen: Her Book. Galesburg, Ill.: Cadmus Prem. 


Great Round World. No. 59. sc. 

Keeler, M. A. Just a Summer Affair. 

Le Conte, Caroline Eaton Statue in the Air. 

Mahan, A. T. The Interest of America in Sea Power. 
Miller, Fred The lraining ofa Crattsman. §2. 
Mitchell, J. M. Tariff Law of 1897. 

Nietzsche, F.. A Genealogy of Murals Tr. by W. A. H 
Odes of Keats, The. Notes by A. C. Downer. 


Great Round World Pub, Co, 
F. T. Neely. 

Macmillan Co. 

Little, Brown & Co, 
Truslove & Comba, 

Wash : Gov. Print Office. 





0. 
Henry Frowde. 


Sherwood, S. Tendencies in American Economic Thought. sc. 

hns Hopkins Press. 
Sisley, )- H. Earthand Sky: A First Reader. sii * Glan & Co. 
Thayer, E. H. Petronilla. F. T. Neely. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. Ed. by G. B, Grinnell and T. a $2.50. 


> ‘orest & St Pub. Co, 
Vincent, G. E. The Social Mind and Education. $r.25. Macmillas ee 
Woman’s Bible, The. Part1; The Pentateuch. soc, 

New York: European Pub. Co. 
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Bargains 
FINE BOOKS. 


During the month of January, 
previous to annual inventory, 
we make notable and decided 


‘ |REDUCTIONS 
IN PRICES 


OF ALL OUR 


Standard Library Sets, 
Rare and Choice English Editions, 
Second-Hand Books. 
Cheap Sets in Cloth Binding. 


Some special bargains 
in Shelf - Worn Stock, and 
Remainders of Editions of Interesting 
and Valuable Publications. 


Catalogues 13, 14, 15, 16 describe much of this stock. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Retail Department, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous; weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire- 
system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of! the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” oe 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








WANTED.— Books relating to Now York 
City, Address 
B. C., P. 0. Box 645, New York City.. 





The Mercantile Library. 


ASTOR PLACE, Contains 255,000 volumes. 
Branches 426 Fifth Avenue and | 0 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parta of the city. 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


UPPOSE you resolve that in the coming year you will devote a small frac- 
tion of your time—it is astonishing what can be accomplished in half an 
hour set aside from each day—to the cultivation and development of your 
higher and nobler side. Suppose that you steal away from the drudgery-of 
life, from the bank, the shop, the office, thirty minutes and give it to the un- 
folding of those faculties which will bring you in contact with the highest and 
noblest things. 

Can you imagine the tremendous change in your life—the uplift and the 
inspiration which a year thus spent would bring? If you are at alossto know 
just how you might do this in the most profitable way, we can make you a 
suggestion. In the wonderful new Library, prepared under the direction of 
Charles Dudley Warner, you will find gathered together the greatest thoughts, 
the most perfect products of the ter minds of all ages. This marvellous 
collection comprises the best, the most interesting, the most instructive and 
ennobling that has ever been spoken or written by the famous men of all 
times. 

Do you know about this extraordinary work? Have you seen it? Do you 
realize what it might mean to you ? 

Suppose you owned this splendid Library and gave it no more than the lit- 
tle fraction of a day we suggest Think of the knowledge and culture you 





you! You-would not be wasting your time over the petty chronicles of the 
dally newspapers—you would be spending it in the society of ‘the world’s im- 


| mortals, the heroes of history, the great poets and thinkers and scholars 





of all ages. Could you make a more profitable resolution than to do just 
this? 

No one need remain without such a magnificent Librarynow. Under the 
plan of Harper’s Weekly Club, through which the Library is being distributed 
you obtain the work for about half the publisher’s prices, and, if you wish, 
pay for it alittle at a time. The Library is nearly complete, twenty-eight 
volumes are ready—only the printing of the final issues remains. When the 
work is finished this unusual offer will be withdrawn. If you act now you 
can save a great. deal of money, and, more than this, pay for the work in 
your own way. This isan opportunity to equip your home with the finest 
library which has ever been gathered together in small compass since the 
making of books began. Can you afford to neglect it? 

A postal-card addressed to Harper's Weekly Club, 9 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will secure you fall information regarding the Club plan, the Library 
itself, and the special terms which, for the month of January only, are open to 
those who become members. On February ist the price is to be advanced. 
We believe we are doing our readers a service in advising them to investigate 


might acquire in a year! Think of what a new world would be opened unto | this remarkable offer at once. 
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“ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 


A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. rag oll Walt Wait, 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 


samo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


** AUTHORS AT HOME” 
Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- NEW MODEL 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark | 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, } 
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Cloth, $7.50. Py 
Largepaper edttion of 100 copies, $5. and consider—First, the Material ; 


i Secondly, the Design; Thirdly, the 
* “aca Workmanship—and you have three 


good reasons for its acknowledged 











An illustrated. pamphlet, with rubri- l rs 
cated cover. | setae: | Simplicity and Capacity for 
hand-made at $1 net. mtinuous Hard Work 
250 signed copies on gry —_ Z — or 
THE | WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT | 


CRITIC CO., 
287 Fourth Av., Nw York. 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








WHAT $7.50 WILL BUY 


‘‘The Century Magazine,” new or old sub’n, $4.00 
‘* The Critic,” new or old subscription,” - ~- 3.00 }$14.50 
‘‘The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits,” - 7.50 


All three for $7.50, tf ordered through The Critic Co. 


“THE CENTURY GALLERY” is the most beautiful collection of portraits ever 


made. For 27 years The Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous 
people, and these have been engraved by the men who have made America lead the 
world in wood-engraving. The originals are the work of many of the best-known 
painters of the world, and they include the best obtainable likenesses of crowned heads, 
statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. The cost of these beau- 
tiful wood-engravings was over $25,000. 


Remit $7.50 by money-order or express-order, check, draft, or in registered letter. 


** The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits” will be sent you by 
express, prepaid, and your name will be entered as a subscriber to THE CRITIC and THz CEN- 


TURY for one year. SEND AT ONCE. Don't wait, or you may lose it. Address 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., - NEW YORK 





THE MONTH: In Literature, Art and Life 


First (and only) Volume 


JANUARY—JUNE, 1897 


626 pages of text selected from THE CRITIC 
Two Hundred illustrations 


ee of well-known authors, some of them previously unpublished ; caricatures; book 
covers; posters. 


Of exceptional interest and value.”— The Congregationalist. 
Only a few sets bound. $1 50, net. Or $1 if subscriber returns first six numbers of the magazine. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Catalogue No. 44, ready. A. 8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton - wear KNOX HATS. 
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18 to % weeks ia +=? bed i 














2% 86” @€§©61 weeks 0c. ” » *. 
82 weeks (one year) .: * » bed 
CONNECTICUT 
A beau hom 
Woodside Seminary. scccct dettenifat 
Hartford, Conn. advantages i 


culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all oa. Special Studies and 
Courses of College ly. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 











New Yorx, New 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
we dig Sonegeass pe ag Vassar wwe . 
ne and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW YORK CITY 


§ Sas MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


MISS WALKER’S DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
148 Madison Avenue. 


Prim: and Advanced Classes, including Preparation for 
College. "Post-Graduate Classes begin Hovember Ist. 


TRAINING THE SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 


CHARLES BARNARD will at before Schools and 
ban Lo new pa *, — ing o1 the —_ impres- 

ns oO ing . eople. ustrated many novel exper- 
ments tna nonee-drilia. For particulars adress CHAbLES 
BARNARD, room ll, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


HowW TO SEE THE POINT 
AND PLACE IT: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 
A book of torty pages which teaches punctuating rapidly by 


exam 

Many people who have stndied English, Latin and Greek 
Grammer are very careless and slovenly punctuators. This 
book is indispen” ible to all writers. Memorizing rules and 
Pay — was’es time and they are soon forgotten. By 

















LACONIC PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Liberty 8t. N. Y. 


BOOKS When calling, please ask for 
AT few weed « book, 





LARMRAL, 2 pint cen sece tees teow 
DISCOUNTS + tient. 0 sssurtenent ot eataiorece 
prices, sent for 10-cent stamp, 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d St... . . New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





